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Where does the money go? 


REVIEWING FAMILY BUDGETS, pleasant or not, is a task every 


family has to face at some time. And every business, too. In a 
way, company finances are a lot like personal financial problems. 


You are welcome to a copy of our 32-page 1957 Annual Report. 
Just write to Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 


1. Things we bought and used...59.5% 


Most of the money we took in went for things we had to buy, such as 
crude oil, materials and services, plus charges made for wear and tear. 
These costs are roughly comparable to your living expenses. We buy 
everything from paper clips to structural steel from more than 32,000 
independent companies in hundreds of American communities. While 
our costs have skyrocketed in the past few years, prices of oil products 
have gone up only slightly in the same period! 


2. Taxes paid... 18.7% 


Our next biggest item—even bigger than our payroll—was for taxes, 
including our own taxes, and those we collect from our customers for 
national, state and local governments. All together this totaled 
$447,048,487. And that figure does not include the many “hidden” 
taxes everyone pays! 


3. Wages, salaries, benefits... 15.5% 


Then there were wages, salaries and benefits for our 49,680 employees. 
Standard Oil employees enjoy one of the most progressive benefit pro- 
grams in any industry. Back in 1903, when retirement plans were vir- 
tually unheard of in industry, Standard Oil started its retirement plan. 
It was among the first industrial companies in America to do this. 


4. Profits used for improvement...4.0% 


After all costs of doing business were taken care of, 6.3% was left. This 
is profit. We used part of this, or 4.0% of our total income, to expand 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY ~~ 


MARKETING SUBSIDIARIES: AMOCO (The American Oil Company) * UTOCO (Utah Oil Refining Company) 
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Three littie future accountants seem to be amazed at the 
figures their father is showing them in the family budget. Their 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Baer, through long 


‘where our money goes, and the part we play in the prosperity of 





experience, appear able to take the budget more in stride. 
Mr. Baer is an accountant in the General Office of Standard Oil 
Company where Standard’s annual budget is prepared. 





























Companies, too, must watch the pennies. Like you, Standard Oil 
and its subsidiary companies took in a certain amount of money 
last year. And here’s what happened to it. 


facilities and to improve our products and services for the millions of 
people who depend on us for petroleum products. 


5. Profits paid to owners...2.3% 

The balance, or 2.3%, went as dividends to our 148,400 shareholder- 
owners. Standard Oil has paid dividends for 64 consecutive years. The 
value of dividends paid in 1957, including a special fourth quarter 
dividend, was $2.11 per share. We try to pay share owners a dividend 
equal in value to approximately half of earnings each year, reinvesting 
the remainder for future growth in the interest of shareholders, em- 
ployees and the public. 


6. And that’s where our money went! 


All the money we took in has been accounted for. At our service sta- 
tions, our plans and investments face the final test, for our millions of 
customers are the bosses. Through our subsidiaries, we serve all 
America. Our products are sold in 48 states. 


What makes a company a good citizen? To be a good citizen 
a business must be frank and open—with employees, stockholders, 
customers, the public. In advertisements like this during the year, 
we at Standard Oil publish reports to our neighbors so you will 
know how we work, something about our Standard Oil family, 


the communities in which we live and work. 
& 
STANDARD 


THE SIGN OF PROGRESS.., 
THROUGH RESEARCH 





Letters 


An Answer to a Critic 


Mr. David Lawrence, Editor 
U. S. News & World Report 
2300 N. Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Lawrence: 

While I expect no reply to this 
letter, I cannot resist writing to you 
about the article entitled “Is U. S. 
Really Too Stingy With Its Schools” 
which appears in the July 4th issue 
of your magazine. A rather con- 


sistent series of charges have ap- 
peared regularly in the U. S. News 
& World Report and I am sure that 
you would like to have the reaction 
of some of your readers. 

First, let me state that I have not 
been asked to write this letter, and 
I trust that my statements might be 
considered typical of the school ad- 
ministrator who tries to do his own 
thinking out in the field away from 
the centers of discussions about 
‘what’s wrong with the schools.” 

I do not believe that our schools 
are nearly as good as they should 
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Are YOU Giving YOUR Students 
QUALITY SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION? 


To Meet the Needs of Our Times 
the NEW 1958 EDITION of 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


provides teachers with abundant resources to 
interest and stimulate pupils in science. 


Here are ten areas of the science curriculum developed through 
hundreds of articles in COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


Discovering How Scientific Discoveries Are Made 
Exploring the Earth and the Universe 

Doing Something About the Weather 

Getting to Know Plants and Animals 

Making Better Things for Better Living 
Improving Our Food Supply 

Harnessing Energy to Lift and Move Things 
Finding Improved Ways to Exchange Ideas 
Prolonging Human Life 

Choosing Scientific Avocations and Careers 


Wisconsin Representative: 
P.O. Box 80 


For free booklets on General Science, Space Satellites, and Inventions— 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
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be, but I cannot agree with your 
writer on many of his statements 
and am writing to you because I 
believe that his type of argument 
will hurt and discourage conscien- 
tious and dedicated educators thru- 
out the nation. Many of us are not 
sure that federal aid is the answer 
to our problems. In Wisconsin, we 
could probably finance our schools 
better on a state basis than on a 
federal basis—providing those who 
oppose federal aid would work as 
hard for state aid as they do against 
federal aid. But being told repeat- 
edly about how important good 
schools are to the security and pros- 
perity of our nation, one can’t help 
but wonder how the present school 
district organization and support 
can be tolerated when it is far be- 
hind in many rural and poor com- 
munities. We would never rely upon 
such support or organization for our 
military establishment, and we have 
found federal support necessary for 
such other programs as roads, hos- 
pitals, relief, farm support, airports, 
merchant fleets, rivers and harbors. 
At the rate we are going, many 
schools will become better, but 
many will become worse, too. Can 
the nation afford such a situation? 


I do not know the purpose of the 
“Institute for Social Science Re- 
search” for whom Mr. Roger A. 
Freeman has done his writing. I be- 


| lieve I can understand his function 


as chairman of the Committee on 


_ the Financing of Public Education 


of the National Tax Association. 


Now permit me to point out a 
few of the statements in the article 
about his report which I believe you 
could challenge: 

1. “Technological progress which 
has raised productivity in other in- 
dustries is being resisted by teach- 
ers’ organizations . . . They oppose 
the use of instructional television 


_ and films, teacher aids, or other 


| over 


means of making fuller or more ef- 
fective use of the available man- 
power and material resources.” This 
is simply not true. Teachers are 
using film for instructional purposes 
the entire nation. We are 
anxiously watching for the results 
of a number of experiments in the 


| use of TV now in progress. One is 


taking place in Milwaukee and be- 
gan with terrific opposition from 
some of our leading state politicians 
who opposed the cost involved. Few 
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would recommend our going into 
TV on a wholesale basis until we 
have answered many questions 
about the practical use of such aids. 
Research in education is probably 
even more important than it is in 
industry because our pupils go thru 
our schools only once. 

2. “Factual analysis shows that 
teacher and classroom shortages in 
our schools have been greatly ex- 
aggerated and that they are rapidly 
diminishing . . . the percentage of 
college graduates who go_ into 
teaching has sharply risen . . . More 
persons are leaving non-school jobs 
for teaching than quit teaching to 
accept private employment.” Mr. 
Freeman should accompany those of 
us who are superintendents when 
we go out to fill positions. Each 
year, the problem becomes more 
difficult. Why don’t those who are 
leaving nonschool jobs apply to us? 
Where are all of these teachers? Has 
consideration been given to the fact 
that a teaching certificate is not 
enough to be wanted as a teacher 
any more than a medical certificate 
is enough to want any doctor to op- 
erate on you? In our own high 
school only two boys in the upper 
quarter of the graduating class plan 
to teach—and they hope to go into 
college work. How many of those 
who believe we have enough teach- 
ers have urged their own sons to 
become junior or senior high school 
teachers? Why? 

3. “Several dozen research studies 
tried to find evidence of the advan- 
tages of smaller classes. But sur- 
prisingly, the findings more often 
showed academic achievements to 
be higher in larger classes.” This re- 
veals a terrific lack of knowledge of 
the practical aspects of teaching as 
compared to the production of an 
object in a factory. One criticism 
leveled at schools has been on the 
ability of pupils to write. To cor- 
rect one theme for each of 30 pupils 
in each of five classes with ten min- 
utes only to be devoted to each re- 
quires 25 hours. This doesn’t allow 
for correcting of re-writing or time 
for discussion of individual prob- 
lems. When one’s own child is hav- 
ing a problem in his English or 
foreign language, mathematics or 
science, he believes that teachers 
should have plenty of time to work 
with the individual pupil—when it 


(Turn to Page 17) 
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Not by Chance 
West DePere, Wis. 
We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion for receiving the film, “Not By 
Chance,” before our school let out 
this year. The movie was excellent 
and the club has profited from it. . . 
Mrs. Bernice Perri 
FTA Sponsor 
We, too, agree that it is an excel- 
lent film for FTA and SWEA meet- 
ings. 


Convention Reaction 
Wausau, Wis. 

Just a short note to let you know 
that I was very impressed with the 
NEA Convention at Cleveland. It 
was certainly an experience that | 
will remember for a long time. . . . 

You certainly would have been 
proud of Bob Munger’s part in the 
NSPRA Seminar at Detroit. He 
served as resource person on one of 
the buzz sessions, and then was 
asked to remain an extra day to 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
(EVANSTON, ILLINOIS) 

415 W. MAIN STREET 
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evaluate the associations program. , . 
We had a fruitful five days at the 
meeting and I know we can fit many 
things into the association PR pro- 
gram. 
Jack MERCIER 

If only more teachers could attend 
an NEA convention we are sure 
NEA membership would climb in 
Wisconsin. 


Education News 
Washington, D. C. 
You may well take pride in the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. As 
I try to keep up with the state news, 
there are none more helpful altho 
all are appreciated very much... . 
JoserH E. BARBER 
Educational Liaison Officer 
U.S. Navy 


Contract Troubles 





I appreciate very much the fact 
that you referred the matter of 
eee ra contractual status with 
us to your firm of lawyers. I have 
received a reply from them and they 
are very encouraging. The informa- 
tion that they have enclosed I have 
passed on to our city attorney. This 
is the type of service that makes the 





WEA so very worthwhile to us. 
Thank you very much for your con- 
sideration. 





WEA’s aim is to see that all 


teachers get a fair deal. 


Service to School Clerks 
Janesville, Wis. 
Just a note of thanks for doing 
a grand job at our meeting of school 
clerks last night, You really covered 
the subject well, and I certainly ap- 
preciated all of the time you took 
in checking on details with the 
OASI office in Madison. 
Our school clerks appreciated this 
SETVICE. ... 
Don Upson 
Discussing OASI with the school 
clerks is another indirect service 
to the teachers in your community. 


Liked the NEA Convention 


Neenah, Wis. 

Thank you for the opportunity of 
representing Wisconsin at the NEA 
Convention. It is the most inspira- 
tional professional event that I have 
experienced. 

I will do everything in my power 
to increase membership in my area, 


and I will be willing to help -in 
whatever capacity I may in the cam- 
paign for Clarice Kline. 
Myrna M. Barr 
Your enthusiasm is appreciated. 
We need your help. 
Travel Service 
Washington, D. C. 
We are thrilled with the generous 
space you gave to educational travel 
in the May, 1958, issue of Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. The artwork 
about travel on the magazine cover 
certainly increases the likelihood 
that your readers will notice the 
travel article... . 
EarL HENDERSON 
We hope our travel articles helped 
teachers. 


Report Card Study 
Boscobel, Wis. 

Thank you for your consideration 
and prompt reply concerning the 
report card materials. . . 

I, too, enjoyed the Richland Cen- 
ter meeting and wish to commend 
you fellows for excellent services 
rendered our profession. 

IRA ABNEY 

Service to teachers and education 
is WEA’s purpose. 
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THE STORY OF MENSTRUATION 
by 
Walt Disney Productions 
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NOW 


Each year over 100,000 girls begin to men- 
struate before they are 11. So do your 
girls a favor by showing them this movie 
early in their lives. With naturalness and 
charm, this 10-minute, 16 mm. sour@ and 
color film explains just what happens drrr- 
ing menstruation and why. Appealing Dis- 
ney-style characters dramatize health and 
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Time to show her the charming animated film greaenilie jaeec Pinte available on short- 





“The Story of Menstruation” by Walt Disney Productions 


——k-——-———- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! -——k———K-- 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Dept. ST-98, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free, except for return postage, your 16 mm. sound and color film, 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks). 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks). 


“The Story of Menstruation.” 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


Also send the following: copies of ‘‘You’re A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
——copies of ‘‘Very Personally Yours”’ (for girls 12 and over) 


(] Physiology Chart 


(J Teaching Guide 


(] Mother-Daughter Program 











NAME cals 

SCHOOL GRADE__ =e 
STREET. CITY ZONE___ STATE 
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term loan. 


* “YOU'RE A YOUNG LADY NOW” 
is a lovely illustrated booklet 
Wal (eal c4N\Z-s-er- Kool -to Mab ieldaat-halelaice) 
the pre-teen girl. 


“VERY PERSONALLY YOURS'’ 
offers more detailed explanation 
for the teen-age girl. Also avail- 
able: Teaching Guide, Physiology 
Chart and new Mother-Daughter 
Program. 


This entire program is available without 
charge from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 


KOTEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Sept. 25-26—Wisconsin Conference of Ad- 
ministrators and Supervisors, Madigon 


Oct. 1—Southwest Wisconsin Education 
Assocation, Platteville 

Oct. 2-3—North Wisconsin—Lake Superior 
Education Association, Ashland 

Oct. 2-3—Western Wisconsin Education 
Association, La Crosse 

Oct. 9-10—Northwestern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Eau Claire 

Oct. 10-15—National Conference, NEA 


Department of Rural Education, Minne- 
apolis 


Oct. 12-15—National Conference, County 
and Rural Area Superintendents, NEA 
Department of Rural Education, Min- 
neapolis 


Nov. 6-8—WEA Convention, Milwaukee 


Nov. 9-15—American Education Week— 
Theme: Report Card, U. S. A. 


June 28-July 3—NEA Convention, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





WEA Officers for 1958 


President 
GiLBERT L. ANDERSON ...... Beaver Dam 
President-Elect 
IRENE OYE. scoters oo eos os Janesville 
First Vice President 
Donarp ©, THORPE ..... 6.0.00 Jefferson 
Second Vice President 
Howarp C. Koeppen .......... Clinton 
Third Vice President 
PAUL RR. SCEHWANDE «..6<06c000 6: Oshkosh 
Executive Secretary 
BE. ©. WHENEIOR wd oc sce ss 03 Madison 
Treasurer 
BoM, VENOUNE. 626 oe ecus Stevens Point 
WEA Executive Committee 
GILBERT ANDERSON ........ Beaver Dam 
INE HIOWT cic bce oe cian Janesville 
DonAnp €. HOBE?P . 22... 6.062. Jefferson 
Howarp C. KOrEppPEN .......... Clinton 
Paut, RR. SerwANwr ........... Oshkosh 
LrRoy PETERSON, Past Pres. .... Madison 


District | 
ALLAN A. ANDERSON (1960) Spring Valley 


District Il 
AtMA THERESE Link (1958) ...Oshkosh 


District 111 


D: E: Fires (3959)..".22..72.:.. La Crosse 
District IV 
RatrHY Lenz (1959) .20.020.5005 Berlin 


District V 
Donatp E. Upson (1958) .... Janesville 


District VI 
ELLEN Case (1960) ........ Milwaukee 


Professional Staff 
H. C. Weinuick ....Executive Secretary 
CHartEs U. FRAMEY ......... Research 
Rose B. ROWEN ........... Publications 
ROBERT MUuNGER ..Locals-PR Consultant 


~ A. W. ZELLMER ..Locals-FTA Consultant 
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President Anderson and Paul 
Loofboro, WEA Welfare 
Committee chairman, con- 
sider questions to be dis- 
cussed with School Board's 
representatives. 
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We are blind until we see that in the human plan nothing is worth making 
if it does not make the man. Why build cities glorious if man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the world unless the builder grows. 

Epwin MARKHAM 


This is a fitting challenge as we approach another school year. If we are 
going to build a better world for tomorrow we shall have to begin by building 
better men. 

TEPS at Bowling Green and NEA at Cleveland are now history. The pub- 
lic’s main interest at Cleveland appeared to be curriculum overhaul. Curriculum 
overhaul will perform no miracles unless there is a desire to learn on the part 
of those being taught, This is true at every level of education. 

Attention at Cleveland was focused on work in politics for teachers. WEA 
members are urged to exercise their franchise at the polls in both the primary 
and general elections. 

Wisconsin has again achieved a marked increase in WEA members. We 
are grateful for this healthy growth and hope that the current year will see 
further increase in WEA membership. 

NEA membership in Wisconsin needs to be sparked out of the cellar. This 
will require untiring efforts thruout Wisconsin. Local, state, and national mem- 
bership should be the goal of every Wisconsin teacher. Only a united profession 
is a strong and effective one. 

We are pleased that many local boards of education are providing personal 
liability insurance for their teachers. Local associations thru their administrators 
should encourage local boards of education to provide this worthwhile and 
necessary protection for their personnel. 

The WEA is believed to be one of the first in the nation to have a joint 
committee working with the state school boards association. Started in 1956, 
this committee concerns itself with a multitude of educational problems, Present 
committee members are: Sverre Roang, Edgerton, Hugh Staffon, Sheboygan, 
representing Wisconsin School Boards Association; Paul Loofboro, New London, 
WEA Welfare Chairman; and your president representing WEA. Close working 
relationship between boards of education and local teachers associations should 
be the goal of every community. 

WEA Committees have been functioning thruout the summer. The willing 
service of all committee members has been a source of inspiration to me. The 
WEA office staff has had an especially busy summer. It means the WEA—the 
voice of education in Wisconsin is always at your service. 

May each of you enjoy a pleasant and profitable school year. 


Cordially, 
ae 


Onderson 


President 
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1958 WEA Convention in Milwaukee 


Is Climax of Year’s Activities 


ILL you be one of the 17,000 

educators of Wisconsin who 
will be in Milwaukee, November 6- 
8, for the annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Education Association? If 
you are, you will hear headline 
speakers at the general sessions, at- 
tend sectional and luncheon meet- 
ings of your choice, see friends of 
your college days and your home- 
town, and visit with your former 
teaching colleagues. For the greater 
part of three days teachers will de- 
sert their classrooms and administra- 
tors will leave their local problems 
to concentrate on the never-ending 
problems of the schools. 


LYMAN V. GINGER 

President Gilbert Anderson has 
booked Lyman V. Ginger and Mike 
Wallace to be leadoff speakers for 
Thursday. Dr. Ginger has been the 
dynamic leader of the National 
Education Association during the 
past year, having been elected 
president at the Centennial Conven- 
tion in 1957. He is dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, University of 
Kentucky, and has been a second- 
ary-school and college teacher and 
administrator. For two years he was 
president of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association and has worked on 
numerous state and national com- 
mittees for the improvement of the 
public schools. 

Ginger, the first president of the 
NEA’s secondary century, has been 
telling teachers thruout the year 
that this is a time for greatness. 
He has urged local, state, and na- 





LYMAN V. GINGER 


RAYMOND J. SEEGER 


tional educational associations to 
strengthen the profession, to im- 
prove the quality of education, and 
—thru the development of better 
citizens—to add to the dignity and 
freedom of the individual. 

“United membership,” he has 
often said, “is the door thru which 
we must pass if we are to be worthy 
of the men and women who first 
laid the foundations of the great 
profession that is ours.” 


MIKE WALLACE 

Mike Wallace, a master at tele- 
vision interviewing, will follow 
Ginger on Thursday morning, tell- 
ing the teachers what “America 
Wants to Know.” A graduate of the 
University of Michigan he has been 
in radio since 1940. He launched 
his television career in 1951 as host 
of CBS’ “All Around the Town,” a 
series of remote pickups from points 
of interest in New York. This was 
followed by an interview program 
which ran for two years, during 
which he had some 2,000 guests. 

But it was only after he started 
his celebrated “nightbeat” program 
on the Dumont network that Mike 
Wallace achieved national fame. His 
hard-hitting, probing method of 
questioning guests was a new de- 
parture in interview programs. In 
1957 he began his individual type 
of program with the American 
Broadcasting Company nationwide 
network in “The Mike Wallace In- 
terview.” Recently he conducted a 
special series of interviews on the 
theme of “Survival and Freedom,” 





in which he interviewed such guests 
as Reinhold Niebuhr, Cyrus Eaton, 
Aldous Huxley, and others. In this 
series he examined such relation- 
ships of the free society as those be- 
tween individual freedom and mod- 
ern corporations, the citizen and 
unions, the citizen and requirements 
for national defense, the effects of 
mass media on freedom, the role of 
political parties and pressure groups, 
and the role of religious institutions 
in a democratic society. 
RAYMOND J. SEEGER 

Science and politics will be on the 
agenda for consideration by two 
eminent leaders in their respective 
fields for Friday. To lead off, Ray- 
mond J. Seeger, deputy assistant di- 
rector for Mathematical, Physical, 
and Engineering Sciences of the 
National Science Foundation and 
adjunct professor of Mathematical 
Physics of American University, 
sensing the dangerous era in which 
we live, will address the association 
on the topic, “Imperative for Peace.” 
The teaching positions he has held 
and the professional societies of 
which he is not only a member but 
also an officer, present or past, qual- 
ify him to speak authoritatively on 
the greatest issues of our time. He 
has been on the faculties of Johns 
Hopkins and George Washington 
universities and immediately prior 
to his present position he was direc- 
tor of the Institute for Fluid Dy- 
namics and Applied Mathematics 
and chief of the Aeroballistics Re- 
search Department of the Naval 
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Ordnance Laboratory. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Physical So- 
ciety, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the 
American Society for Engineering 
Education and the American Asso- 
ciation of Physics Teachers—to men- 
tion only a few. For editorial ex- 
perience he has been associate 
editor of the Journal of Applied 
Physics and former editor of the 
Journal of the Washington Academy 
of Sciences. He has received the 
Distinguished’ Service Award from 
the U. S. Navy and a Distinguished 
Service Citation from the American 
Association of Physics Teachers. 


WALTER SULLIVAN 

Walter Sullivan, chief polar ex- 
pert for the New York Times, will 
close the annual WEA Convention 
Saturday discussing the fascinating 
subject, “Antarctica—the Last Un- 
known.” As a background for his 
address, he has just returned from 
his fourth expedition to the South 
Polar regions. His interest in the 
cold and lonely reaches of the world 
dates back to a trip he took in his 
teens to Alaska for the New York 
Museum of Natural History. He 
spent five years in the Antarctic on 
the fourth Byrd South Polar Ex- 
pedition in 1946-47 and has covered 
the three major U. S. Expeditions— 
Operations Highjump, Windmill, 
and Deepfreeze. He is the author of 
a recently published book entitled, 
“Quest for a Continent,” in which 








NOMINATIONS FOR WEA OFFICES 


Persons desiring to be candidates for elective offices in the Wis- 
consin Education Association should file their intentions with the 
Executive Secretary on or before 12:00 o’clock Noon of September 25. 
According to the WEA Constitution, postmark dates are not consid- 
ered and the time nominations are received in the office is the official 
date. 

Names may be filed by the candidates themselves or by any organ- 
ization, group, or person interested in promoting such person’s can- 
didacy. A letter of consent from the candidate should accompany the 
filing papers. 

Data concerning education, professional experience, and educa- 
tional activities, together with a glossy print, should accompany the 
filing papers. The Editing Committee needs these data for its meet- 
ing on September 26 when they prepare publicity material for pub- 
lication in the October WEA Journal. 

Officers to be elected by the Representative Assembly on Novem- 
ber 6 are: President-Elect, First, Second, and Third Vice-Presidents, 
and Treasurer for terms of one year; Executive Committee members 


in Districts II and V for terms of three years. 











he paints a picture of this fantastic 
and little known continent and. tells 
the history of the early dramas of 
exploration. 

“The earth’s seventh continent,” 
explains Sullivan, “is an area almost 
as large as Europe and Australia 
combined. Less than one per cent 
of it has been explored by man and 
1,000 miles of its coast has never 
been visited by ship.” 

CLEMENT and WETZLER 


For the second speaker for Fri- 
day morning, Governor Frank Cle- 
ment has been tentatively scheduled, 
and for the first speaker for Satur- 


For Thursday evening the Purdue Glee Club will provide a wide variety of music. 


day, Josephine Wetzler, program di- 
rector of WLS, is booked. 


Purdue Glee Club 


On Thursday evening of the con- 
vention Wisconsin teachers will have 
the opportunity to hear that popular 
and celebrated Varsity Glee Club 
from Purdue University under the 
direction of Albert P. Stewart. Only 
a few years ago this widely-known 
musical organization thrilled the 
teachers of the state with a varied 
program of entertainment at conven- 
tion time. Of course, the personnel 
has changed with the exception of 
the director but the supurb quality 
of the student talent and the variety 
of the program continue to be 
acclaimed, 

When asked what the Glee Club 
would present, we were given the 
usual answer. The program will 
have variety, will be fast-moving, 
and will be geared insofar as pos- 
sible to fit the desires of the audi- 
ence. Since the club never follows 
a set program, it is impossible to 
provide a complete answer in 
advance. 

Remember that stub No. 2 on your 
membership card admits you to this 
evening of choice entertainment. 


Other Features 

In addition to the general sessions 
over 60 sectional meetings for spe- 
cial interests and approximately 40 
luncheons, dinners, and get-togethers 
will be subject to your choice. The 
October Journal will contain the 
programs. 


September 1958 
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Date and Dues Changes Are Proposed 
for WEA Constitution by Committees 


HE Constitution Committee recommends the fol- 
lowing revision of the WEA Constitution. The 
significant change is in Article IV, Section 3, in which 
the date for taking office after election in November is 
set ahead from January 1 to December 1. The italicized 
parts are additions largely for clarification. All other 
changes are to rearrange material and clarify the word- 
ing in the Article. Old (stricken); New (italicized). 
The WEA Executive Committee proposes an amend- 
ment to Article II, Section 2, changing the dues for 
active and associate members. 


PROPOSED ARTICLE I 


Name and Objects 
The name and objects of this organization shall be 
set forth in the Act of the Legislature, entitled “an Act 
to Incorporate the Wisconsin Teachers Association.” 
Chapter 195 of the Laws of 1855. The original charter 
was amended by Chapter 105, Laws of 1935, to change 
the name to “Wisconsin Education Association.” 


PROPOSED ARTICLE II 


Membership and Dues 

Section 1. There shall be five classes of members 
in the Wisconsin Education Association, viz.: (1) ac- 
tive, (2) associate, (3) student, (4) retired teachers, 
(a retired teacher is defined as one who is presently 
drawing an annuity), and (5) life. Teachers actively 
engaged in educational work shall be eligible to active 
and life membership and shall be entitled to full 
privileges of the Association. Associate, student, and 
retired members shall not be allowed to vote or hold 
office. A membership year shall begin September 1 and 
end August 31. 

Section 2. Active and associate membership dues 
shall be $5.00 for 1950-51, and thereafter dues may be 
fixed at the annual meeting by the Representative As- 
sembly based upon the budget adopted, but shall not 
be reduced before the balance in the association funds 
as of September 1 equals 30 per cent of the current 
budget and such annual dues shall not be more than 
$5.06. Retired teachers and student memberships shall 
be $1.00. Life memberships shall be $100.00. Life mem- 
berships may be paid in no less than $25.00 install- 
ments over a period of four years. Local associations 
may order the’ Wisconsin Journal of Education sent to 
school board members in their district at the cost of 
$1.00 each per year. 

Dues shall be paid to the Executive Secretary of the 
Association or to the proper officer of any local 
organization. 


ARTICLE III (Remains unchanged ) 
PROPOSED ARTICLE IV 


Officers, Elections, Terms, Vacancies 


Section 1. Officers. The officers of the Association 
shall be a President, President-Elect, three Vice Presi- 
Executive Secretary, and Treasurer, and Ke 
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. elected for terms of one year, 


eextive Committee. The Executive Committee shall 
consist of the President, President-Elect, three Vice 
Presidents, the retiring President, and one active resi- 
dent member from each district. All officers of the As- 
sociation at the time this Constitution takes effect shall 
serve until the expiration of the terms for which they 
were elected. 

Section 2. Elections. At} effeers of the -ksseeie- 
eentire Committee The President-Elect, the three 
Vice Presidents, Treasurer, and Executive Secretary 
shall be elected at the annual meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, by ballot, by a majority vote of 
all members of the Representative Assembly present 
and voting. The state shall be divided (This sentence 
is from Section 4.) into six districts each of which shall 
elect one active resident member of the Executive 
Committee. District elections shall be held immediately 


after the balloting for President-Elect, three Vice 
Presidents, Treasurer, and Executive Secretary. The 


districts shall be comprised as follows: ( District boun- 
daries remain the same.) Jmmeciatel: after the 
batetine for President JGee Presidents, Breas 
delegates of thet: respective distriets: At the an- 
nual meeting in 1943 the member of the Executive 
Committee elected by District I and the member 
elected by District VI shall serve for one year; the 
member elected by District Il and the member elected 
by District V shall serve for two years; and the mem- 
ber elected by District III and the member elected by 
District IV shall serve for three years. Thereafter, two 
members of the Executive Committee shall be elected 
annually, in the manner herein provided, to serve for 
terms of three years. 

Fhe tee at at Hette et tHe feeeettibe 
Comattee Heretetere elected shall eapite ott 
Deeesther sk $445- 

Section 3. Terms. Phe President and Vier Presi 
dette shitht be eteetedt ittttte tet meee fet te 
setts Hhe Present detest shat be eteetedd te 
nuely and held office for one year following his 
election, and shall become president beginning 
ste ere teen dette 4 totes de election 
as PresidentBleet. The President, President-Elect, 
three Vice Presidents, and retiring President shall 
serve one year and each district representative shall 
serve for three years. The terms of all officers shall 
begin on December 1 immediately following their 
election. 

The Executive and Treasurer shall be 
but after two successive 
elections for such terms of one year, respectively, such 
Executive Secretary and such Treasurer shall be 
elected for terms of three years, respectively. 

Section 4. Vacancies. (This paragraph which is now 
in Section 3 becomes Section 4.) The First Vice Presi- 
dent shall succeed to the office of President-Elect in 


Secretary 
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case of vacancy in that office. He shall fill out the un- 
expired term, succeeding to the Presidency according 
to the regular constitutional procedure. The Second 
Vice President shall succeed to the office of First Vice 
President for the unexpired term in case of vacancy 
in that office. The Third Vice President shall succeed 
to the office of Second Vice President for the unex- 
pired term in case of vacancy in that office. 


Amendment Proposed by WEA Executive 


Committee 


PROPOSED ARTICLE II 
Active and associate membership dues 


shall be $800 $8.00 for 4950-64 1959-60, and there- 


Section 2. 


after dues may be fixed at the annual meeting by the 
Representative Assembly based upon the budget 
adopted, but shall not be reduced before the balance 
in the association funds as of September 1 equals 30 
per cent of the current budget and such annual dues 
shall not be more than $5.00 $8.00. Retired teachers 
and student memberships shall be $1.00. Life mem- 
berships shall be $100.00. Local associations may order 


the Wisconsin Journal of Education sent to school 


each per year. 


organization. 


board members in their district at the cost of $1.00 


Dues shall be paid to the Executive Secretary of the 
Association or to the proper office of any local 





WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes 


Madison, WEA Office, Friday, 
May 17, 1958 


SUMMARY 

Accepted treasurer's report and 
approved payment of bills. 

Allowed expenses for mileage, 
food, and lodging for presidents of 
locals to attend annual workshop in 
Stevens Point, September 5-6, 1958. 

Authorized a series of meetings 
for presidents of locals in October. 

Reviewed the Ball case. 

Encouraged the Vocational School 
Directors to participate more exten- 
sively in the Annual WEA Conven- 
tion. 

Voted to send the Student-NEA 
president to the NEA Convention in 
Cleveland with same expense allow- 
ance as regular WEA delegates 
receive. 

Agreed to invite a representative 
ot the county colleges and one from 
the state colleges to meet with the 
TEPS Committee at their Septem- 
ber meeting. 


Ephraim, Friday, July 25, 
7:30 P. M., 1958 
SUMMARY 

NEA Director Slade reported on 
NEA membership plans for 1958-59. 
The 1958 NEA Convention, in his 
opinion, was one of the best because 
of the outstanding speakers. 

It was agreed to have the Wis- 
consin NEA elected delegates from 
the six Executive Committee dis- 
tricts serve as a committee to assist 
the NEA director in promoting 
membership. 

Agreed to appoint a leader in 
each county and larger city to serve 
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as membership chairmen in their 
respective areas. Authorized a con- 
certed effort to help promote the 
successful election of Clarice Kline 
as Ist Vice-President of NEA. in 
1959. 

Accepted the treasurer’s report and 
approved payment of bills. 

Voted to send the president elect 
to the National Conference on Cit- 
izenship in Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 16-18, with expenses paid. 

Agreed to present a request of 
$400 in the 1959 budget to partially 
finance one foreign delegate to the 
WCOTP meeting in Washington in 
August 1959. 

Voted to acknowledge all new lo- 
cal associations formed since No- 
vember, 1957 as required by the 
WEA Constitution. Agreed to pro- 
vide carrying cases for the presi- 
dents of locals that request them. 

Authorized the printing in large 
quantities of “The Statement on 
Public Education” so that prints can 
be posted in appropriate places. 

Agreed to allow the TEPS Com- 
mission funds for the printing of the 
second revision of the Wisconsin 
Teacher Handbook. 

Voted to provide funds for the 
candidacy of Clarice Kline for Ist 
Vice-President of NEA in 1959, and 
agreed to work with Miss Kline and 
her committee in promoting such an 
election. 

Agreed to present a request to the 
1958 Representative Assembly for 
$1,500 for the renovation of a school 
typical of 1890—the school to be one 
of many buildings in the Stonefield 
Village at Nelson Dewey Park at 
Cassville, Wisconsin. 

Authorized the Executive Secre- 
tary to call a special meeting of the 
WEA Welfare Committee to deter- 





mine what further help should be 
extended to the Ball case. 

Voted to permit the teachers of 
the visually handicapped to have a 
section at the annual convention. 

Agreed to renew the present office 
lease. 

H. C. WEINtIcK 
Executive Secretary 


WEA Summary Financial 


Statement 
April, 1958 
Balance April 1 ....... $ 51,946.83 
SE ck tvidarnbcens 2,353.56 
$ 54,300.39 
Expenditures .......... 15,292.87 
Balance May 1 ........ $ 39,007.52 
Other Accounts: 
Bonds (par value) . .$127,000.00 
Life Membership 
WEE occa eave idles 3,378.35 
Retirement Reserve 
DI Sia ices Wee ete 754.45 
| $131,132.80 
May, 1958 
Balance May 1 ........ $ 39,007.52 
PE ls 5 ula qezeietes 1,390.12 
$40,397.64 
Expenditures .......... 10,719.85 
Balance June 1 ........ $ 29,677.79 
Other Accounts: 
Bonds (Par Value) . .$127,000.00 


Life Membership 


GR Secu ca eRio ee 3,378.35 
Retirement Reserve 
12011; repartee am Soke a 754.45 
$131,132.80 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


September 1958 
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‘Our Future Goes to School Today’ 
Was NEA Theme 


Delegates from some 6,000 local and state affiliates 
representing 616,707 NEA members heard leading educators 
and laymen urge a vigorous program of action to build 

a better educational system for the youth of America. 


Ox Future Goes to School To- 
day” was the theme of the 96th 
annual meeting of the National 
Education Association in Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 29-July 4. For six hot 
and humid days delegates from 
some 6,000 local and state affiliates, 
representing 616,707 NEA members 
in the United States and its terri- 
tories, transacted the business of 
the Association and adopted a 
forward-looking program for the 
welfare of education and the nation. 
Almost 15,000 teachers and admin- 
istrators attended the business meet- 
ings of the delegate assembly and 
the professional meetings. 

Ruth A. Stout, “the sunflower girl 
from the sunflower state,” was 
elected president of the Association 
to succeed Lyman Ginger from 
Kentucky. 

Director of field programs for the 
Kansas State Teachers Association 





S. RUSSELL SLADE 
NEA State Director, Wausau, 


and last year’s first vice president of 
the NEA, she is a leader in the field 
of selective recruitment and im- 
proved standards and has served as 
chairman of both the Kansas and 
the NEA Commissions on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. 

Before joining the KSTA staff, 
Dr. Stout taught in the rural and 
city high schools of Kansas and at 
Washburn University, where she be- 
came dean of students. Both she and 
her father—the late A. J. Stout, su- 
perintendent of the Topeka schools 
—served as president of the KSTA. 

Miss Stout received her Ph.D. 
from the University of Minnesota; 
her B.A. and M.A., from the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 


The new vice president (and 


president-elect) is W. W. Eshelman, 
supervising principal, Upper Dublin 
Schools, Fort Washington, Pa. Un- 


’§. R. Slade, NEA director, Ruth Stout, NEA president, H. C. Weinlick, WEA execulive secretary, 


and Irene Hoyt, WEA president-elect, are pleased with convention action.: 
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Wisconsin 


der the revision of the NEA Consti- 
tution he will succeed Miss Stout at 
the close of the convention next 
year. A member of the NEA Reso- 
lutions Committee beginning in 
1949 and chairman in 1956 he has 
been president of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association and has 
served on the 1957 Yearbook Com- 
mission of the AASA. He received 
his doctor’s degree from New York 
University. 


Lyman V. Ginger 


“Americans must learn more about 
the aims and achievements of our 
public schools if education is to 
meet the needs of the future,” de- 
clared Lyman V, Ginger in his pres- 
idential address at the convention. 

Stating that altho the American 
system of education is not perfect, 
or in some cases even adequate, Dr. 
Ginger said that our schools have 
an enviable record when measured 
by a global yardstick. He listed the 
following as some indices of the 
effectiveness of our educational pro- 
gram: 

The U. S. has the lowest rate of 
illiteracy of any large country. 

Approximately 70% of our youth of 
high-school age attend secondary schools 
while few other nations exceed 10%. 

Almost 25% of American college age 
youth attend college as compared to less 
than 5% in most other nations. 

Of the 55 persons who have won or 
shared in winning the Nobel Peace Prize 
since 1950, 24 were American citizens. 


After refuting those who advocate 
a return to outmoded methods of 
teaching by pointing out that “prog- 
ress for America does not lie in the 
past,” he enumerated the valuable 
contributions that the public schools 
have made to American life thus 
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far. He emphasized what the schools 














































now need if they are to develop Las 

America’s most valuable resources, pul 

its young people. = @6the 

High among his priorities are: on 

enough well-qualified teachers, ade- | I 

Pres. Ginger, Slade, § quate teaching materials and equip- | tio1 
ee = ment, adequate school housing, and dea 
some NEA problems. revitalization of the curriculum in | Tre 
social studies and other basic fields | dec 

as well as in science and mathe- The 

matics. sag 

4 of d 

James B. Conant q I 

James B. Conant, president emer- | wei 

itus, Harvard University, and former > mir 

ambassador to the Federal Republic § stat 

of Germany, said to the convention filmy 

audience: “I feel sure of only one loc 

thing as a result of my intensive the 


study of a small sampling of com- | anc 
prehensive public high schools. No | gea 
radical changes are required in the [| rad 
pattern of American public educa- 9 rea 
tion in order to make our schools | 
adequate for the tasks which now 
confront them.” 4 | 

“If all the states,” he continued, | tal 


Mr. 





“would do as well as some few have | saic 
done in district reorganization, the | of 1 
From their assigned small high school could be essen- [| anc 
Wisconsin 'delegaee”” tially eliminated. This would be a |) “we 
follow platform pro- great step forward. If, in each state, | hor 
ceedings attentively. the present high schools of sufficient fun 
size were made as adequate as the ~~ dor 
best I have seen, we would have no 4 
need to complain about the educa- | _ hel; 
tion in science and mathematics of | ing 
the academically talented boys, at {| we 
least ...If the guidance system and | The 
the instruction in all the subjects | the 


were as good as what I have seen 
in some schools and the scholastic 
ambitions of the pupils were better 
stimulated, then one could be sure 
that a vast majority of our youth 
were obtaining a satisfactory educa- 
tion.” 


William G. Carr 


“NEA this year became a major 

source of national news,” declared 

William G. Carr, NEA executive 

secretary. Reporting on the ex- 

lia panded program which was author- 
ized by the NEA Delegate Assem- 


Stella Pedersen, Irene i ; : 
Hoyt, and Don Upson bly at the Philadelphia Centennial 























as they approach session, he listed several of the 
Ticket-seller Zellmer . ; : 
os St dais projects for the welfare of education 






and teachers. 
Technical information for the 
NEA legislative program was _in- 
creased by one third. 
The NEA opened a_radio-TV 
office in New York City. This liaison 
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industry 


with the 
brought important year-long results. 


broadcasting 


Last September, “Back-to-School” 
publicity was used generously son 
the NBC Monitor radio show, and 
on TV by Garroway and others. 

In April, the NEA swung into ac- 
tion to beat the next-to-impossible 
deadline posed when the U. S. 
Treasury ruled that teachers could 
deduct expenses for extra education. 
There were 10 days to get this mes- 
sage to the school men and women 
of America. 

It was done. A five-minute tape 
went to 3,000 radio stations; a one- 
minute TV spot went into 500 TV 
stations; a 10-minute TV spot was 
filmed in three days and offered to 
local associations. This meant that 
the NEA West Coast, New England, 
and New York offices went into high 
gear. NEA also bought the full CBS 
radio network for a_ half-hour to 
reach 200 stations in 47 states. 


Mrs. James E. Parker 


“If there is a trend to shift paren- 
tal responsibilities to the school,” 
said Mrs. James E. Parker, president 
of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
“we should reverse that trend. The 
home has vastly more important 
functions than to serve as the school’s 
dormitory and boarding table.” 

“In still another way the PTA can 
help strengthen education, by insist- 
ing that we hold fast to the gains 
we have spent years achieving. 


There are those who say, “Take out 
the kindergartens. To them we 


Douglas Edwards, CBS newscaster, Sally McKnight, Student WEA presi- 
dent, and Ruth Stout, NEA president, pose for the photographer. 


would answer, ‘The need is for more 
kindergartens. ” 

“There are those who demand, 
‘Drop driver training, physical edu- 
cation, home economics, and family- 
living courses.’ To them our answer 
is an unequivocal ‘No. We can 
teach both the so-called solid sub- 
jects and these other courses with- 
out compromising educational goals 
or lowering academic standards.” 


Max Lerner 


Max Lerner, professor of Ameri- 
can Civilization, Brandeis Univer- 
sity, speaking at the closing session 
of the convention, appealed for a 
society where education will have 
standing and where “the life of the 
mind evokes even more heroic ef- 
forts than the life of power, money, 
or success.” He said, “Education 
must be made a heroic encounter 
for teacher and student alike. We 
must learn to release the springs of 
devotion and motivation for the 
majority of both teachers and stu- 
dents. 

“In a society where the dominant 
question is “What's in it for me?’ we 
cannot evoke heroic efforts—either 
of student or teacher—for values 
that go beyond money, power, suc- 
cess, prestige, security, and even 
happiness. 

“When we ask ourselves where 
we want to go, the answer must be: 
Towards a society where education 
will have standing, and where the 
life of the mind evokes even more 
heroic efforts than the life of power, 
money, or success. This means put- 
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ting the shaping of curriculums into 
the hands of the people who know 
most about it—the educators, rather 
than town or county authorities.” 


Douglas Edwards 


Douglas Edwards, winner of 1956 
Peabody Award for excellence in 
television news reporting, was pres- 
ent Sunday evening at the Cleve- 
land Public Auditorium to provide 
the commentary for a special film 
presentation featuring highlights of 
the 1957-1958 television programs on 
education. 

Among the numerous outstanding 
programs elected for convention 
showing were portions of Class of 
58; Report Card, 1958; Wide, Wide 
World; and the Loretta Young 
Show. 


Ruth Winter 


Ruth Winter, a Detroit classroom 
teacher, voiced the opinion of many 
when she expressed a belief that 
from all the “brickbats” hurled at 
education will come a renewed sup- 
port from our aroused citizens, In 
part she said, “The confusion of the 
post-Sputnik outburst of controversy 
makes the problem of distinguishing 
between the constructive and de- 
structive criticism. more complex 
than ever before. 

“Which one is the troublemaker? 
Who is trying to destroy public edu- 
cation? Which one is the honest 
citizen who worries about his 
schools because he knows how fun- 
damentally important they are to 
his democratic form of government? 






Capi. Richard E. Hale, chief of admissions, U. S$. Military Academy, 
West Point, hears WEA story from Amil Zelimer, WEA consultant. 











“We firmly believe, however, that 
people of good will within the field 
of education and within the com- 
munity will sift out the important 
from the trivia and that the Ameri- 
can school will be stronger for the 
brick-bats, misguided tho some may 
be, which have aroused the average 
citizen from his apathy toward 
education.” 


NEA Platform 


The Representative Assembly rose 
to cheer and applaud the vigorous 
call to action for federal legislation 
by Lester Buford of Illinois, past 
NEA president. He recommended 
the adoption of a resolution intro- 
duced by Corma Mowery of West 
Virginia proposing a motion “for an 
all-out effort immediately” by NEA 
units to secure congressional ap- 
proval of the federal aid to education 


dent-elect in °59. This announce- 
ment is most timely and we hope 
every educator in Wisconsin will 
support Miss Kline and Wisconsin 
in our effort to win this high office. 


Wisconsin Delegates Meet 


Seventy-five educators from Wis- 
consin took part in the convention 
and of this group 22 were official 
delegates representing the WEA. 
Others represented local and _sec- 
tional organizations thruout the 
state; many attended as visitors. 

The annual breakfast and_busi- 
ness meeting was held in the Rose 
Room of the Cleveland Hotel. Gil- 
bert Anderson, WEA President, en- 
couraged the delegates to take back 
to their co-workers in Wisconsin the 
ideas, enthusiasm, and spirit gained 
from this convention. The NEA 
State Director reported the activi- 





and Mrs. Werner Witte, Appleton: 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Anderson and 
Jay, Beaver Dam; Stan Hanish, Sally 
McKnight, Mr. and Mrs. Henry C., 
Rowe, Rolla Shufelt, Beloit; Philip 
E. Meyer, Black River Falls; Wil- 
fred Gesch, Sr., Cedar Grove; T. J. 
Jenson, Columbus, Ohio; Rebecca 
Frank, Evelyn C. Schuh, Cudahy; 
Stella Pedersen, Eau Claire; May- 
nard R. Graham, Hudson; Pat Two- 
hig, Fond du Lac; Irene Hoyt, 
Don Upson, Janesville; Mr. and 
Mrs. Don Hoeft, Jefferson; Ronald 
C. Jensen, Edward J. Kriz, Kenosha; 
Carleton F. Evans, La Crosse; Mrs. 
Helen Holterman, Ross Rowen, H. 
C. Weinlick, A. W. Zellmer, Madi- 
son; Irene Schlei, Manitowish; 
Marie Acker, Menasha; Ellis Evans, 
Merrill; Esther I. Blom, Mrs. Ra- 
chael Burch, Gertrude Haertel, Na- 
omi C. Heintzen, Elden Hunter, 





During convention Wisconsin delegates hold two sessions to hear reports and to discuss courses of action. 


bill. State after state seconded the 
resolution, which was passed with 
great enthusiasm. 

Unique in the new platform 
adopted were the 69 specific goals 
developed by the NEA Research Di- 
vision from sample replies from 
more than 10,000 teachers. Among 
the goals to be sought by the pro- 
fession are: educational opportunity 
for every child from kindergarten to 
the university in terms of his indi- 
vidual needs, class size of not more 
than 25 in elementary schools, a 
minimum of four years of college 
preparation for teachers, and a local- 
state-federal partnership in the finan- 
cial support of public education. 


Kline Becomes Candidate 
Wisconsin Education Association 
announces candidacy of Clarice 


Kline of Waukesha for NEA presi- 
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ties covered by the Board of Direc- 
tors during their two-day session. 
An explanation of the convention 
program was made and subjects to 
be voted upon were discussed in 
detail. 

Marcella Schneider of Milwaukee 
was elected to represent Wisconsin 
on the Resolutions Committee. 


During the annual WEA break- 
fast a generous sample of cheese 
was given to each delegate—cour- 
tesy Kraft Cheese Company. The 
Parker Pen Co. of Janesville and 
the Monarch Range Co. of Beaver 
Dam gave gifts for distribution as 
attendance prizes at the Wisconsin 
breakfast. 


Wisconsin Delegates 


Loretta’ Cramer, Margaret D. 


Scott, Antigo; Frank P. Comella, Mr. 


Edith Luedke, LeRoy Peterson, Mr. 
and Mrs. E, A. Rintelmann, Mar- 
cella Schneider, Alma D. Silvernail. 
Esther Wolfgram, Milwaukee; W. 
H. Hehli, Mondovi; Myrna Barr. 
Neenah; Alma T. Link, Alice Scott. 
Oshkosh; Mr. and Mrs. Howard C. 
Koeppen, Platteville; Earl Nelson. 
Ernest A. Nielsen, James C. Stolten- 
berg, Racine; Esther Jensen, Shore- 
wood; Gretchen Schnittger, Supe- 
rior; Martin Mogensen, Waldo; Vic- 
tor O. Hornbostel, Washington, D. 
C.; Clarice Kline, Waukesha; Laura 
May Twohig, Waupaca; Jack Mer- 
cier, Sam J. Paynter, Jack Schurr- 
schmidt, Russell Slade, Wausau; Mr. 
and Mrs. John G. Baker, Kenneth R. 
Knoll, Jack R. Young, John R. Wier- 
man, Wauwatosa; Irene Downey, 
Geneva M. Lione, Anna M. Ullrich, 
West Allis; Edna Zadravetz, White- 
fish Bay. 
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» 
Clarice treats out-of-state friends to some tasty Wisconsin cheese 
during Friendship Night at the Cleveland Convention. 





WEA 
CLARICE KLINE for 


ISCONSIN will have a candidate for first vice 
president (president-elect ) of the National Edu- 
cation Association at the St. Louis convention, June 
28-July 3, 1959. At the meeting of the Wisconsin dele- 
gates at the Cleveland convention, the WEA Executive 
Committee announced the candidacy of Clarice Kline, 
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Sally McKnight of Beloit, student WEA president, and Clarice 
have a smile for visitors to the Wisconsin headquarters. 
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Carleton Evans of La Crosse extends congratulations as “‘King’’ Poole 
of Maryland and an NEA delegate also face the camera 


Announces Candidacy of. 


NEA Pres.-Elect in °59 


a classroom teacher in Waukesha High School, for the 
top NEA position. 

Clarice’s rise in the ranks of leadership in profes- 
sional organizations began as president of the Wauke- 
sha Education Association. Her interest and enthusiasm 
in promoting the profession being recognized, she 
was appointed chairman of the Council on Education 
in 1951, the policy forming group of the WEA. With- 
out opposition she was chosen the first president-elect 
of the WEA in 1955. In that position of leadership she 
was a member of the WEA Executive Committee for 
three years and during her year as president became 
acquainted with the activities and functions of all the 
WEA committees. Not only has she been active in the 
WEA, but she has also promoted the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers and the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 

Her professional interest in the state led to her 
appointment as a delegate to the meeting of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. Her gift of expressing herself clearly, 
concisely, and effectively, and her ability to analyze the 
issues by stripping them of the non-essentials and 
getting at the fundamentals led to her appointment to 
the National TEPS Commission by President Ginger. 

Clarice is a graduate of Carroll College and has re- 
ceived her master’s degree from Northwestern Univer- 
sity. She has been a classroom teacher in the Oconto 
and Marinette high schools and is at present head of 
the Department of Social Studies in Waukesha High 
School. 





























Lindley J. Stiles, H. C. Weinlick, and N. P. Cupery discuss teacher 
certification at TEPS session. 


HE 13th annual conference of 

the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards at Bowling Green Univer- 
sity in Ohio, June 22-28, represents 
a landmark in cooperative endeavor 
in education. It was more than a 
meeting of the TEPS commissions. 
To help us think thru the maze of 
facts in order to reach higher stand- 
ards for the profession we had in 
attendance more than a_ thousand 
participants representing 54 coop- 
erating organizations. These were in 
addition to the eight co-sponsoring 
groups whose representatives 
planned the program. Many of the 
groups are not affiliated with edu- 
cational institutions or organiza- 
tions, but all are concerned with the 
impact of our schools upon the 
future development of our nation. 

Cooperating groups included na- 
tional organizations of artists, bac- 
teriologists, biologists, chemists, 
economists, engineers, geographers, 
geophysicists, journalists, linguists, 
mathematicians, philosophers, phy- 
sicians, physicists, psychologists, so- 
ciologists and, in addition, a number 
of organized educational bodies. 
More than 25 participants from 
Wisconsin attended. 

The first two days were devoted 
to sessions of state certification off- 
cers, delegates from state student 
education associations, and chair- 
men of state commissions on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 

Interest in Quality 

Notwithstanding the diversity of 
interests among delegates there was 
unanimous recognition that quality 
of achievement in every area of 
American life depends ultimately 
upon the quality of instruction in 
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cur schools, not only at the univer- 
sity level, but just as importantly 
at the elementary and secondary 
school levels. There was recognition 
also that, if quality is to be insured, 
there must be mutual understand- 
ing and close cooperation between 
those who are engaged in the var- 
ious occupations and those in our 
schools who are preparing the new 
generation for those occupations. It 
was recognized, too, that within and 
between faculties of schools and col- 
leges there must be greater coor- 
dination of programs. In pointing 
up this need for cooperation the 
Conference rendered a very real 
and much-needed educational serv- 
ice to the nation. 


Conference Theme 
The central theme of the Confer- 
ence was “The Education of Teach- 
ers.” This theme was divided into 
four subtopics, one for each day of 
discussion: 
1. Purposes of Education—Implications 
for Teacher Education 
2. Elements in the Teacher Education 
Program—Subject Matter Preparation 
3. Elements in the Teacher Education 
Program—Professional Preparation 
4. Putting the Program Together 


Well in advance of the opening of 
the Conference each registered par- 
ticipant had received a booklet of 
“Working Papers.” The booklet con- 
tained a series of factual articles 
pertaining to the problems to be 
considered which made it possible 
for delegates to go to the Confer- 
ence with some preparation for the 
discussions. In the Conference itself 
there were six general sessions, eight 


A LANDMARK 


IN 


$4 EDUCATION 


ELLA HANAWALT 


Chairman, Wisconsin TEPS 
Commission, Milwaukee-—Downer 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


meetings of discussion groups. and 
one period for separate meetings of 
state delegations. The general ses- 
sions were addressed by outstand- 
ing members of the cooperating or- 
ganizations and the state meetings 
were devoted primarily to the prob- 
lem of how to communicate at 
home the learnings acquired in the 
Conference. 

The participants were grouped 
into 32 small sections, all discussing 
the same topics simultaneously. 
These sections were arranged so 
that each constituted a replica on a 
small scale of the whole delegate 
body with a variety of cooperating 
organizations represented. 


Topics for Consideration 


Major topics considered centered 
around such questions as these: 


1. In view of our rapidly expanding 
knowledge and the consequent new de- 
mands it makes upon individuals what, if 
any, revisions need to be made in the 
purposes of education? 

2. What, if any, of our presently 
taught subject matter is becoming obso- 
lete? What, if any, is becoming reduced 
in importance? What is increasing in im- 
portance? How should the curriculum be 
modified to meet these changes? 

3. In the light of present and possible 
further change, what kinds of professional 
preparation do our future teachers need? 


‘ Are there°some common elements which 


should be included in the _ professional 
preparation of all teachers? What, if any, 
should be the differences in the programs 
of professional preparation of teachers at 
the different educational levels? of teach- 
ers in the different subject matter areas? 

4. What kinds of supplemental prepa- 
ration, academic and_ professional, are 
needed by teachers already in service in 
order to bring them up to date? What 


What leaders outside of teaching think of the require- 
ments for the teaching profession was the major con- 


cern at the annual TEPS conference at Bowling Green. 
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are our colleges and universities doing to 
meet these needs? 

5. What should public school admin- 
istrators and teachers do to discharge 
their share of responsibility for the prepa- 
ration of teachers? 

6. How can the faculty in a given in- 
stitution cooperate in an_ all-institution 
program for preparing teachers? How can 
teacher-preparing institutions work with 
non-collegiate professional groups in de- 
veloping a cooperative approach to the 
problem of teacher education? 

7. What responsibility do education as- 
sociations have for helping to upgrade the 
profession? 

8. How can we insure sound proce- 
dures for the legal certification of teach- 
ers and for the accreditation of teacher 
education programs in colleges and uni- 
versities? 


Achievements of Session 


You may be sure that the printed 
report of the Conference, to be pub- 
lished in November, entitled, “The 
Education of Teachers: New Per- 
spectives,” will not contain explicit 
final answers to all of these ques- 
tions. If no more had been accom- 
plished than to assemble one thou- 
sand leaders from various profes- 
sions and get them to think and talk 
together about these important mat- 
ters, that in itself would have been 
no mean accomplishment. But more 
was accomplished. The Conference 
paritcipants are now scattered thru- 
out the United States, mingling with 
colleagues and leavening the whole 
lump of American thinking on these 
educational problems. The printed 
report will be available to all who 
will read it. While it will not answer 
all of the questions raised, it will 
give us the best thinking of a very 
large number of distinguished lead- 
ers; it will reveal a large measure 
of agreement among educators and 
other professional groups; and _ it 
will furnish stimulation for thinking 
together at local levels. Ultimately 
the answers must be found and 
must be applied locally. 





An Answer to a Critic... 
(Continued from Page 3) 


is that of someone else, mass pro- 
duction is all right. Private schools, 
widely patronized by families of 
many of our critics, feature a small 
number of pupils to each teacher. 
Guidance properly done must be on 
an individual basis. Before the kind 
of job that is being demanded can 
be done, we must have greatly 
reduced class sizes. 

4. “No other industry could af- 
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ford to let its plant and trained staff 
go idle more than three months 
each year. But teachers’ organiza- 
tions have been showing a stiffening 
resistance to suggestions for all-year 
employment of teachers and build- 
ings.” This shows that Mr. Freeman 
has not investigated into the several 
research projects to determine 
whether extended use is practical. 
Each study has concluded that the 
12-month school year won't work. 
He can get that information from 
the NEA Research Bureau right 
there in Washington, D. C. Other 
means of keeping teachers em- 
ployed on a longer term basis are 
being successfully used in cities 
that can afford to pay what it costs. 
Summer school programs, inservice 
programs and recreation programs 
help to use both the teacher's time 
and the buildings. In America, we 
are not unaccustomed to seeing 
buildings and areas constructed for 
only part time use as long as they 
are there when we want to use 
them. Witness our parks, our court 
rooms, our churches, our council 
chambers, our Capitol buildings— 
even some of our highways, In our 
homes, I understand that the dining 
room is coming back. 

5. “Relatively, the teachers are 
better off today than they were 30 
years ago .’ This may be true 
but it certainly is no reason for 
young people to want to go into 
teaching. Out on the firing line, we 
see too many young teachers unable 
to meet the standard of living that 
the people in our community would 
like them to enjoy. For teachers to 
have to resort to clipping grass in 
the cemetery or on the boulevard, 
take up house painting, read meters, 
work in canning factories, and sell 
golf tickets does not add to the es- 
teem in which either they or the 
public hold teaching. 

6. To attract the teachers needed, 
Mr. Freeman suggests paying “men 
teachers more than women teach- 
ers, and awarding pay increases on 
merit instead of merely on senior- 
ity.” Here Mr. Freeman is suggest- 
ing what he may hope for—to put 
the NEA out of business. If the 
principle to pay men more than 
women were to be expanded we 
could expect wholesale growth of 
teacher unions at the expense of the 
NEA. The unions have long advo- 
cated membership on the basis of 


the argument “Equal pay for equal 
work.” If we want to have our 
teachers align themselves with one 
strongly organized segment of our 
society we should strongly urge 
more pay for men than for women. 
Many of our communities do pay 
more to teachers with dependents 
but we are getting away from using 
sex as a basis. Several years ago we 
gave women the right to vote—per- 
haps we should give them some con- 
sideration on an economic basis too 
—or don't we believe in equality? 

7. He criticizes the introduction 
in recent years of such courses as 
“marriage and family relations, child 
development, grooming, junior-home 
making for boys, teen-age problems, 
beauty care, date behavior, con- 
sumer buying, stage craft, square 
dancing, pep club, and fly casting.” 
Such a statement infers that the 
offering of such subjects is common 
in America. No doubt such topics 
are covered in many schools, but 
seldom are courses. Some of the 
topics could be defended easily as 
worthy of inclusion for some study 
but others could not be defended 
and are not by any sizeable group 
of school people. In our community 
not one of these items constitutes a 
course but we do believe that in so- 
ciology a study of marriage and 
family relationships and_ teen-age 
problems are appropriate topics for 
inclusion. In economics, consumer 
buying has a place and for some as 
a part of physical education even 
square dancing could be justified. 
Or shall we drop sociology, econom- 
ics, and physical education? 

In conclusion, there is much we 
need to do to improve the schools. 
Most school administrators and cer- 
tainly the NEA have shown that 
they are ready and willing to roll 
up our sleeves and attack the school 
problems. Whenever we run into 
the money problem, tho, we find 
that many of those outside the 
schools find their only solution in 
curtailment and criticism. We wish 
we could work as a team, and I be- 
lieve that Mr, Freeman will find 
that teachers and their organizations 
are as anxious as anybody to use 
new methods, new equipment and 
to get the “bugs out” wherever they 
are. Ancus B. RoTHWELL, 
Superintendent 
Manitowoc Public Schools, 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 








THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


Supplementary Radio Broadcasts 


N SEPTEMBER 15, the radio 

doors of the Wisconsin School 
of the Air will swing open, figura- 
tively, inaugurating the beginning 
of its 28th year of broadcasting to 
children in their classrooms. Again 
there will be stimulating new series 
of broadcasts to supplement the old 
favorites with which teachers are so 
familiar. In pace with the times will 
be added series probing the basic 
principles of American freedom and 
delving into the wondrous world of 
science and nature. 

“Footsteps of the Free”, a new 
program this year, in dramatic form 
highlights the activities and person- 
alities of leaders in the establish- 
ment of human rights and freedoms. 
It is written by Milburn and Eliza- 
beth Carlson, the team which pre- 
pared last year’s “When Men Are 
Free” and other _ prize-winning 
School of the Air features, 

Basic science questions are asked, 
and answered, in “Young Experi- 
menters” by Lloyd Liedtke of Wis- 
consin State College at Whitewater 
and his wife Sylvia Liedtke, science 
teacher at Emory Junior High 
School in Fort Atkinson. The use of 
children in the broadcasts heightens 
the feeling of participation by lis- 
tening students. By performing the 
simple experiments and experienc- 
ing the attendant successes and 
failures, children discover many 
scientific facts. 


Robert Ellarson, 


extension spe- 





pee aS = 


Theos and Sylvia Liedtke 


cialist in forestry and wildlife man- 
agement of the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture, returns with “Won- 
derful World of Nature.” This series 
brings the out-of-doors into the 
classroom to help boys and girls 
discover the secrets of woods, 
waters, and wildlife. The programs 
impart an understanding and ap- 
preciation of our natural resources 
and encourage their perpetuation 
thru good conservation practices. 

Listeners’ reports on the School 
of the Air have always been wel- 
come. One of these characterized 
the success of the “Let’s Write” 
series which is continued this year. 
When a child says the program is 
“more fun than recess” Mauree 
Applegate, of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at La Crosse, has the assur- 
ance that the coordination between 
the radio teacher and the classroom 
teacher is good. 

Listed on the opposite page are 
the series to be heard during this 
semester. Teachers are urged to 
sample a number of them, and then 
decide upon the ones which best fit 
the needs of the class. It should be 
remembered that the first program 
may not be truly representative of 
the series, and it may take two or 
three more programs to constitute a 
good sample. 


High Schools Listen 


High school teachers are solving 
the problem of fitting broadcasts to 
rigid class sched- 
ules by tape re- 
cording the pro- 
grams off the air. 
In addition to the 
School of the Air 
program, suit- 
able on the high 
school level, some 
of the Wisconsin 
College of the Air 
courses should be 
considered. 

In the first se- 
mester 1958-59, 
two series appear 
to be suitable for 
secondary school 





listening. They are American His- 
tory (11 A.M., Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday), and Freshman Forum 
(Four Freedoms Theme—11 A. M., 
Tuesday and Thursday). These are 
50 minute lectures. Outlines of day 
by day topics are available thru the 
School of the Air. 


Robert Ellarson 


What is the Teacher’s 
Role In Listening? 


During the broadcast time the 
program is, of course, the focal 
point of attention. But without the 
intelligent help of the teacher much 
of the potential value and pleasure 
of the listening experience will be 
lost. 

The broadcast should be an in- 
tegral part of the work of the class, 
rather than something dropped in 
on top of a welter of other activities. 
The degree to which this is achieved 
will depend upon the teacher. 

Advance preparation is essential 
to most programs. The stage must 
be set and interest aroused on the 
part of the children. This prepara- 
tion, as well as the follow-up activ- 
ity after the program, can be read- 
ily arranged with the help of the 
suggestions in the teachers manuals 
which accompany the courses. 

The teacher is the key to success- 
ful listening! 


September 1958 
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1958-1959 PROGRAMS 


Approved by Wisconsin»Education Authorities 


WONDERFUL WORLD OF NATURE. Grades 5-9. 9:30 AM Mondays 


Robert Ellarson brings the out-of-doors into the classroom to help 
boys and girls discover the wonders of woods, waters, and wildlife 
around them. 


FOOTSTEPS OF THE FREE. Grades 4—8. 1:30 PM Mondays 


This new series deals with American history and citizenship in dramatic 
and documentary form. It is written by Milburn and Elizabeth Carlson, 
the team which wrote last year’s prize-winning “When Men Are Free” 
series. 


YOUNG EXPERIMENTERS. Grades 5-8. 9:30 AM Tuesdays 

Science programs return after a five-year absence. Lloyd and Sylvia 
Liedtke use the try-it-yourself approach to get answers to basic science 
questions thru practical, challenging projects. 


LET’S DRAW. Grades 3-8. 1:30 PM Tuesdays 

James A. Schwalbach returns with his time-tested series providing 
stimulation and guidance to creative expression thru pictures, designs 
and handicrafts. It follows the premise that “art is fun” and “art is 
everywhere”. 


LET’S FIND OUT. Grades 1-3. 2:45 PM Tuesdays 


Answers are found to questions which smaller children ask about 
some of the things around them. This is a repeat of a series by Gertrude 
B. Hoffsten of the St. Louis Public Schools. It helps children gain skill 
in the manipulations of materials. 


LET’S WRITE. Grades 4-8. 9:30 AM Wednesdays 


Learn to express your ideas in various forms of writing. That’s the 
purpose Mauree Applegate has in presenting these broadcasts. The sub- 
jects range from nonsense rhymes to thoughts on courage and freedom, 
from candy canes to weather vanes. 


LET’S SING. Grades 4-8. 1:30 PM Wednesdays 


Warren B. Wooldridge, in his fourth year on the air, teaches spirited 
and meaningful songs. Instruction in note reading and ear training give 
added pleasure to group singing. The songs learned become lifetime 
favorites. 


EARLY WISCONSIN II (Second Semester Only) Grades 4-8. 2:45 PM 
Wednesdays 


Selected favorites from the *56—57 series by this title are revised and 
repeated by popular request. Thru drama, dramatic narration, and music, 
the pioneer days of Wisconsin are relived. 


EXPLORING THE NEWS. Grades 5-9. 9:30 AM Thursdays 

These broadcasts explain what the news means as well as what it 
is. Using on-the-spot recordings, interviews, news quizzes, and map study 
the broadcasts put news into perspective. Ruth Plakias, a widely travelled 
writer, prepares the scripts and Roy Vogelman presents the broadcasts. 


MUSIC TIME. Grades 1-4. 1:30 PM Thursdays 


Young listeners are introduced to a variety of music—from folk songs 
to symphonies—from stories of composers and their works to individual 
instruments and how they sound. Mary Michie narrates the broadcasts. 


WHEN MEN ARE FREE. Grades 4-8. 2:45 PM Thursdays 

This series, which won First Award in the 1958 competition of edu- 
cational broadcasts, is being repeated in its entirety. The programs help 
children appreciate their heritage of freedom and the responsibilities 
which accompany it. 


RHYTHM AND GAMES. Grades Kgn.-3. 9:30 AM Fridays 


Mrs. Fannie Steve begins her 28th year on the air with this series. 
Children have fun in a meaningful way as they do imaginative pan- 
tomimes, dances, and rhythmic activities. The Careful Club promotes 
safety habits. 


BOOK TRAILS. Grades 3-8. 1:30 PM Fridays 
Marjorie Yourd Hill, children’s writer, and Jerry Bartell, well-known 


story teller, combine their talents in this series to aid young listeners in 
their search for knowledge, or sheer fun thru reading. This is the 21st 


year for this popular program. 
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HEAR THEM ON 

THESE STATIONS 

Daytime AM Stations: 

WHA—Madison, 970 
ke. 


WLBL—Auburndale, 
930 kc. 






WHKW 
Day & Night 
WHAD FM Stations: 


All between 88 and 


OFM STATIONS «4 AM STATIONS 92 on the FM dial 


ENROLLMENT and ORDER FORM 


Please Print 
City and State —-.----~.-~~-.--._.....-.-------.------------ = 


Sweet ov Geele o.oo cee use GH cnoncnecstnse _ 


We acacia cian ai sasenstain iw nick cach mea dal ameaaiiriacib an _ 


Total Number Which Radio Station 
Pope Gene Ge. Vou theese Tee 42... 


Ce I terete 






















































































Check type | Graded Not Under Parochial ~ -~-- - 
of school City Superintendent ~...-~~--- 
a _ 
City Elementary ~.----------- 
ENROLLMENT ORDER 
No. of |Number| Price 
Grades | Pupils SERIES Wanted| Each cosT 
WONDERFUL WORLD 25¢ 
OF NATURE 
FOOTSTEPS OF THE 
FREE 25¢ 
YOUNG EXPERIMENTERS 50¢ 
LET'S DRAW $1.00 
LET’S FIND OUT 25¢ 
LET’S WRITE 25¢ 
LET’S SING: Songbook 25¢ 
Piano Book 50¢ 
EARLY WISCONSIN II 25¢ 
(2nd Sem.) 
MUSIC TIME 25¢ 
i Instrument Chart 10¢ 
WHEN MEN ARE 25¢ 
FREE (1957-58) 
RHTHYM AND GAMES 75¢ 
BOOK TRAILS 25¢ 
TOTAL 























PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS 
OF $1.00 OR LESS 

Please do not send stamps. Payment enclosed ~----------------- ou 
If charged to School Board, list person to be billed: 

CRONE acti cists stern ee eee ee ea 
eG, ai tee ones 
Route or Street —.....-.-~----------------- 
Wa CI a ie one — 


Make remittances payable to: WISCONSIN 
SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


Mailing Address: Radio Hall, MADISON 6, 
WISCONSIN 











 Shaeewananeil believes in good schools. While the 
management and financing of our educational sys- 
tems are theoretically non-partisan, the promises and 
the history of the fulfillment of those promises are the 
only means by which we have to form our opinions 
at election time. In Wisconsin the legislature is, in a 
sense, a board of education which determines educa- 
tional policies and appropriates money for school 
purposes. 


How education will fare in the next biennium will 
be determined by the educational philosophy of those 
you select as your legislators and executives. 


The statements by the two major political parties 
on education and the means of financing education are 
from the platforms of the voluntary political conven- 
tions held in May and June. Since the official platform 
of the parties will not be adopted until the parties’ 
nominees for state office are chosen in the September 
primaries, the unofficial platform is our only guide for 
the present. 


Educators and laymen may dream of better educa- 
tion for our future which is going to school today but 
the minimum professional standards required of our 
teachers, the type of school organizations we have, 
and the means to adequately finance our educational 
program are determined at the ballot box. 


Democratic Platform 
EDUCATION 


Swelling enrollments, a rising birth rate, and the 
Soviet Union’s competitive advances confront us with 
a pressing challenge in education. The crisis must be 
met with leadership at both the state and _ national 

level. Consistent with the 
A Democratic Party's effort to 
° fe revive the State's historic tradi- 
tion of progress, we advocate 
that Wisconsin be the first to 
cope with the crisis. To this 
end we make specific pledges 
for certain priorities of action: 
A. Education beyond High 
School. 


1. To attract and retain the best in faculty we advo- 
cate salary raises of at least 10% per annum, to con- 
tinue until faculty salaries relate favorably to salaries 
paid by agencies, both public and private, who com- 
pete for potential teaching personnel. 


2. To encourage into higher education the one-third 
of our most promising students who lack the means for 
higher education, we pledge: 
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Political Party Promises 


for Education 


a. A State revolving credit fund, with flexible 
terms and low interest rates, to be applied in 
any accredited school, public or private. 

b. A scholarship fund of at least $1,000 grants to 
the able but needy students of a specified per- 
centage of top high school graduates. 


3. To encourage in our State colleges and university 
a continuing critical re-evaluation of curriculum and 
standards of instruction, including a proper balance as 
among the humanities and the physical sciences. 

4, In. general we stand for: 

a. Long range planning for building and opera- 
tional facilities for higher education. 

b. Appointing unmistakedly interested and _ in- 
formed people to the respective Boards of Re- 
gents, rather than partisan honor-seekers. 

c. A balanced program in research in both the 
arts and the sciences and an expansion in both. 

d. Review of the needs of our vocational training 
schools because of increasing automation in 
industry and agriculture. 


B. Education for Kindergarten thru Grade 12 


In the field of education below the college level 
we pledge: 

1. To encourage good teachers to stay in their pro- 
fession and to attract qualified people to go into the 
teaching profession we pledge to raise the minimum 
teachers salaries to a realistic level. 

2. Increase state aids to alleviate the heavy local 
property tax burden. 

3. To strive for better professional training for our 
teachers to help them to cope with the great problems 
in mental health education. 

4. To favor federal aid to education and urge steps 
to clarify our State Constitution so Wisconsin can be 
eligible for Federal Aids for Education when it is 
available. 

5. To urge all school administrators 

a. To provide adequate guidance facilities, so 
students will receive education commensurate 
with individual abilities and 

b. To re-evaluate curriculum to obtain proper 
balance between teaching of the sciences and 
the humanities. 


6. To work steadily toward more effective organ- 
ization of school districts in rural areas, and to prevent 
schools from becoming the victims of urban-suburban 
antagonisms. 


FINANCES 


The serious economic recession which has developed 
since the present Republican Administration in Wash- 
ington assumed office will have its full impact on state 
revenues in 1959. The State Republican Administra- 
tion’s record on finances, the raiding of trust type 
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funds, shifting of the financial burden to local govern- 
ment, and the general patchwork approach in meeting 
revenue needs, will leave the State unprepared to 
finance essential programs. The Republicans’ only 
answer is a steady move toward a sales tax, shifting 
the burden from those with the ability to pay to those 
with large families or small incomes, a move which 
we will continue vigorously to oppose. 

However, the tax and tax distribution structure 
should be given a complete study to determine present 
and future impact on all taxpayers, including the com- 
bined impact of local, state, and national programs, 
ind also including their impact on industrial develop- 
ment and growth. 


A, State Finances 


1. Continue emphasis on the income tax as the prin- 
cipal source of state revenues. 
2. Improve tax administration by: 

a. Consider using withholding, to make payment 
easier. 

b. Closing loopholes, including provisions which 
enable banks to escape most of their fair share 
of the income tax and railroads to escape 
entirely. 


B. Local Government Finances 


The real tax problem in Wisconsin involves local 
government programs and the property tax. The state 
government has the responsibility of insuring local 
government the fiscal capacity to provide necessary 
local services, including the expanded school needs. 
Presently local government must rely primarily on one 
tax which is both inadequate to provide greatly in- 
creased revenues and inequitable in its impact on tax- 
payers. The Democratic Party therefore pledges to as- 
sist local government in the following ways: 

1. Provide additional sources of local revenue which 
are more equitable and less regressive than the 
property tax. 

2. Increase aids from state revenues for locally ad- 
ministered programs or transfer the responsibility of 
some programs to state government. 


Republican Platform 
EDUCATION 


HE Republican party reaffirms its strong support 

of our educational services and takes pride in the 
record which was made under Republican leadership 
by the last legislature in: 

1. Increasing state aids to 
local school districts by more 
than $24,000,000. 

2. Increasing appropriations 
to the state university and 
state colleges by more than 
$10,000,000 to provide for in- 
creased enrolment, and expan- 
sion in research and _instruc- 
tion. 

3. Authorizing a new method of financing new build- 
ings to meet the increasing needs of higher education. 
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4. Enacting legislation to provide vocational and 
adult education in more areas. 

5. Increasing substantially the benefits of retired 
teachers and the pay of teachers at the state university 
and state colleges. 

6. Integration of state teachers’ retirement system 
with social security accomplished at no cost to local 
communities. 

We recognize that a sound educational system is a 
strong weapon in defense of our way of life and we 
pledge continued support to a program which affords 
equality of educational opportunities to all. 

We propose a student loan fund for higher educa- 
tion in any accredited school, public or private. 

State aids were substantially increased in the last 
biennium. We pledge the continuation of efforts to re- 
lieve the burden which increased population has 
placed on local property taxpayers. 

Our state is recognized as a leader in the develop- 
ment of programs of vocational and adult education. 
We support these programs as a proven method of 
training skilled and technical workers who will meet 
the needs of a more complex and expanding business, 
industrial and agricultural economy. 

It is a sound principle to rehabilitate a handicapped 
individual, and we support the programs that are being 
carried on for such purposes. 

The Republican Party stands for government which 
is close to the people. We are opposed to any federal 
aid to education which would impose federal regula- 
tions and controls over our education systems. 


FINANCES 


Under an able Republican administration, Wiscon- 
sin can hold her head high as a vanguard state in prac- 
tices of budget balancing and sound fiscal methods. 

The 1957 legislature, by careful and efficient man- 
agement, was able to meet considerably increased de- 
mands for state service and to send unprecedented 
tens of millions in additional funds back to localities 
for the relief of the hard pressed property tax payers, 
with no major increase in taxes. This accomplishment 
was attained only thru a comprehensive program of 
expenditure control, elimination of major functions 
which had achieved their purposes, making more effec- 
tive use of funds available for state assistance to local 
government, and improved financial management of 
building construction. 

To obtain the lowest overall level of state and local 
taxes, and the best attainable competitive position for 
economic development and provision of job opportuni- 
ties, it is our purpose, circumstances permitting, to con- 
tinue and extend these same policies and practices. 

Under any circumstances, future tax and fiscal policy 
will be based on the following fundamental considera- 
tions: 

1. Placing the state in the best attainable position 
in the competition between states for the expansion 
of job opportunities and industrial growth. 

2. Providing an equitable distribution of the total 
tax burden; and 

3. Maintaining the same consideration the Repub- 
lican party has always had for the needs of large 
families and those with limited ability to pay taxes. 
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August 1 marks another milestone in 
Wisconsin education. On that date supervisors 


and administrators became subject to new 


Certification Requirements 


GORDON C. BOARDMAN 


Publications Supervisor 
State Department of Public Instruction 


OR the first time in Wisconsin 

education, Wisconsin supervisors 
and administrators are being brought 
under certification rules and regula- 
tions. 

These new rules went into effect 
on August 1, 1958 following a pub- 
lic hearing held at the State Capitol 
at Madison on June 13, 1958. 


SUPERVISORS AND 
COORDINATORS 

Who is a supervisor or coordina- 
tor? The new rules define a super- 
visor or coordinator thus: “A person 
employed by a public school board 
of education as a general supervisor 
and director of instruction within 
any district or city system.” In gen- 
eral in any public school system in 
Wisconsin, “he must hold a license 
to teach in Wisconsin at the level 
of supervision and must have had 
at least three years of public school 
teaching at that level.” 

More specifically, the rules re- 
quire an age level of at least 24 
years, and a physician’s statement 
certifying to a satisfactory state of 
health. 

Preparationwise, the supervisor or 
administrator must hold a master’s 
degree with courses in the area of 
curriculum, supervision, measure- 
ments at the graduate level, guid- 
ance, and child and/or adolescent 
development. Moreover, if he is to 
qualify to act in both elementary 
and secondary fields, he must, if li- 
censed to teach in high school, have 
successfully completed courses in 
elementary supervision and curric- 
ulum. To act in both fields and if 
licensed to teach in elementary 
schools, he must have satisfactorily 
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completed courses in secondary su- 
pervision and curriculum. (Supervi- 
sion courses covering both fields 
will be accepted. ) 

The original license for supervisor 
or coordinator is good for three 
years and may be renewed upon 
satisfactory proof of successful work. 
A life certificate will be issued to 
holders of original licenses upon 
successfully completing two post- 
masters degree courses in education 
and producing evidences of three or 
more years of successful work as 
supervisor or coordinator. 

When do these new requirements 
take effect? For 1959-60 and there- 
after, persons accepting new posi- 
tions must possess the proper super- 
visors or coordinator’s certificate. 
Those remaining in positions held 
in 1958-59 will be given until Sep- 
tember 1, 1962 to qualify. Persons 
exempt from these rulings include 
those 55 years or more on or before 
July 1, 1959 or those who have held 
the position as of that date for 15 
years or more. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Who is a school administrator? 
Under the new rules an administra- 
tor is “a person employed by a pub- 
lic school board of education as a 
principal or as a superintendent of 
any district or city system.” 

The general requirements to ob- 
tain an administrator’s license are 
that “the applicant must be at least 
24 years of age and be a citizen of 
the’ United States.” A physician’s 
statement certifying to satisfactory 
health is also required. (Administra- 
tors holding positions in 1958-59 
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need not meet the requirement 
listed below of three years of teach- 
ing experience. ) 


Elementary Principal 


The general minimum require- 
ments for an elementary principal 
are that he hold a license to teach at 
that level and that if he has six or 
more teachers he must have two 
years of teaching experience at the 
elementary level. 

Additional requirements are based 
on the number of teachers under 
the principal. 

1) 6-10 teachers — Minimum re- 
quirements plus bachelor’s degree 
and graduate credits in administra- 
tion. 

2) 11-14 teachers—Three years of 
elementary teaching experience plus 
nine semester hours of graduate 
work in the following fields: ele- 
mentary school curriculum; elemen- 
tary supervision; problems, issues 
or trends in elementary education; 
school administration; child psychol- 
logy; end guidance. 

3) 15 or more teachers — Three 
years of elementary teaching experi- 
ence with master’s degree including 
at least 16 graduate semester hours 
of credits in such fields as are indi- 
cated under number 2 above. 

4) Assistant principal—Same _re- 
quirements as a principal within 
two years after being name off- 
cially to such position. 


Junior High School Principal 
General requirements for junior 
high school principal are three years 
of public school teaching experience 
on the elementary or secondary lev- 
els plus a Wisconsin license to teach 
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in upper elementary grades or sec- 
ondary school. In addition, he must 
hold a master’s degree with grad- 
uate credit in courses in school ad- 
ministration and in three of the fol- 
lowing fields: curriculum; supervi- 
sion; problems, issues or trends in 
elementary or secondary education; 
ducational measurements; adoles- 
cent psychology; and guidance. 

An assistant junior high school 
orincipal must meet the same re- 
juirements as the principal two 
ears after being officially named to 
such position by the board of edu- 
sation. 


High School Principal 

The high school principal must 
have about the same general re- 
quirements as a junior high prin- 
cipal to include a Wisconsin license 
to teach the secondary level and 
three years of public school teach- 
ing on that level. Note, however, 
that he must have his experience 
and hold his license on the sec- 
ondary school level. 

In addition, the high school prin- 
cipal must have a master’s degree 
with graduate courses in school ad- 
ministration and supervision and in 
at least three of the following areas: 
secondary school curriculum; prob- 
lems, issues or trends in education; 
measurements; adolescent psychol- 
ogy; guidance; school finance; and 
school law. 

An assistant principal of a high 
school must meet the same require- 
ments as a principal within two 
years after his appointment to such 
position by the board of education. 


Superintendent 

Superintendents include city and 
area superintendents and/or super- 
vising principals. 

General requirements include 
three years of public school teach- 
ing experience plus a Wisconsin li- 
cense to teach at either elementary 
or secondary levels. 

He must hold a master’s degree 
with graduate credit in school ad- 
ministration, supervision, and busi- 
ness administration and in at least 
three of the following areas: cur- 
riculum; problems, issues or trends 
in education; measurements; psy- 
chology; guidance; school finance; 
and school law. If he were licensed 
as a secondary school teacher he 
must have successfully completed 
one course in supervision and one 
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in curriculum at the elementary 
level. If licensed as an elementary 
teacher the courses in supervision 
should be on the secondary level. 
(Supervision courses covering both 
levels are accepted. ) 

An assistant superintendent must 
meet the same requirements as the 
superintendent within two years 
after being officially named to such 
position by the board of education. 


PROCEDURE TO CERTIFY 


How does an administrator get a 
life certificate? The original admin- 
istrator’s license is good for three 
years if the applicant meets the min- 
imum requirements. If there are 
deficiencies, one year administrative 
licenses may be issued, renewable 
when at least one of the course 
deficiencies is removed annually. A 
three year certificate will be issued 
after minimum requirements are 
met. After three years of successful 
administrative experience in Wis- 
consin schools a life certificate may 
be issued to holders of masters’ de- 
grees with proper course distribu- 
tion. Administrators must have com- 
pleted two courses at the post 
masters level in subjects related to 
school administration to qualify for 
life certificates. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


When do the requirements for ad- 
ministrators take effectP Persons 
accepting new positions for 1959-60 
school year and thereafter must 
possess the proper administrator's 
certificate, Persons holding the same 
position held in 1958-59 will be 
given until September 1, 1962 to 
qualify. Administrators who are 55 
years of age or more on or before 
July 1, 1959 or who have held ad- 
ministrative positions in Wisconsin 
15 years or more as of that date 
need not qualify. Also administra- 
tors who have acquired tenure in 
populous counties as indicated in 
section 40.42 of the statutes need 
not qualify under this rule. 


Conclusion 

Certification requirements for ad- 
ministrators and supervisors have 
been slow to come in Wisconsin. 
Other states have had such require- 
ments for many years. With the 
growth for the need for more spe- 
cialized knowledge which has char- 
acterized most other fields, it is not 
surprising that school administrators 


should feel the need for upgrading 
themselves in Wisconsin. 

Copies of these rules in detail 
have been sent to those to whom 
they apply.t Those wishing further 
copies should write to R. F. Lewis, 
Assistant Superintendent in charge 
of certification, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison 2, Wis- 
consin. 





a 
Curriculum Comments 
WCEPP 

In case anyone has forgotten over 
the summer, that stands for “Wis- 
consin Cooperative Educational 
Planning Program.” Most of the cur- 
riculum bulletins previously pub- 
lished and distributed under this 
program are still available; several 
of those most in demand have re- 
cently been re-printed. Areas in 
which committees have recently be- 
gun work, or soon will, include sci- 
ence, social studies, physical edu- 
cation, and mental health. Areas in 
which committees have been work- 
ing and in which material is nearing 
completion include safety education, 
conservation, and the problems ap- 
proach at the intermediate level. 

These have been, or are being 
distributed to appropriate personnel 
in Wisconsin schools: 

“Guide to Curriculum Building—Primary 
Level,” Problems Approach Bulletin #3, 
Curriculum Bulletin #12, WCEPP, June, 
1958. 

“Physical Education Handbook for Wis- 
consin Schools,” June, 1958. (Written pri- 
marily for administrators and supervisors ). 


Curriculum Guiding Committee 


David Bowman, Director 

Teacher Education and Placement 
Wisconsin State College 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Willard Brandt 
Professor of Education 
U. W.—Milwaukee 
3203 Downer Ave. 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. 


Ellsworth Gaulke 
Principal 

Flambeau Grade School 
Lac du Flambeau, Wis. 


John W. Howell 

County Superintendent 

Bayfield County Public Schools 
Washburn, Wis. 


Otto F. Huettner 
Principal 
South Side Junior High School 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

1These rules on certification are sub- 
ject to change by following the regular 
legal procedures. 
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Ronald W. Hunsader 
Principal 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
kK. O. Rawson 
City Superintendent 
Clintonville Public Schools 
Clintonville, Wis. 
Louis Romano 
Director of Instruction 
Shorewood High School 
Shorewood, Wis. 
Edythe Sanderman 
Elementary Supervisor 
Menasha Public Schools 
Menasha, Wis. 
Alvina Starry 
County Supervising Teacher 
Polk County Public Schools 
Balsam Lake, Wis. 
Dwight Teel 
Ass’t. City Superintendent 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
1111 N. 10th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Emma Tresedar 
Elementary Teacher 
Middleton State Graded Elem. School 
Middleton, Wis. 
Robert Johnson 
County Supervising Teacher 
Waukesha County Public Schools 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Herbert Klausmeier 
Professor of Education 
314 E. Education Bldg. 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wis. 
Warren Lensmire 
Wood County Teachers College 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Lucille Niland 
Teacher of Social Problems 
Medford High School 
Medford, Wis. 
Edna Palecek 
Elementary School Supervisor 
Winneconne Public Schools 
Winneconne, Wis. 
C. E. Wesslen 
Supervising Principal 
Athens High School 
Athens, Wis. 
Richard Whinfield 
Board of Voc. & Adult Education 
316 State Office Building 
Madison 2, Wis. 
Robert Williams 
President 
Wisconsin State College 
Whitewater, Wis. 
Dept. of Public Instruction 
Arthur Adkins, Chairman 
Gordon Boardman, Consultant 
Martha Kellogg 
Lloyd Schultz 

The Guiding Committee solicits 
vour suggestions concerning curricu- 
lum problems, needed curriculum 
materials, and ways in which this 
monthly column can be more valu- 
able. 

ARTHUR ADKINS 
State Curriculum Coordinator 


The Wisconsin Legislative 
Reference Library receives the 
result of a class assignment 


‘Write to 


Madison’ 


M. G. TOEPEL 
Chief, Legislative Reference Library, State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 


ITH the first tinge of fall 

state government offices in 
Madison, and probably in every 
other state capitol in the land, will 
receive scores and even hundreds of 
letters and cards from school chil- 
dren from every part of the nation 
requesting information about the 
state. Before me lie 50 or more of 
the choicest examples of such re- 
quests asking for “everything we 
know about Wisconsin,” “romances 
between the Indians,” ‘the life his- 
tory of Wisconsin,’ “a free copy 
about Wisconsin,” samples of cheese, 
minerals, agricultural products, 
seeds from the state tree or flower, 
a feather from the state bird, “pit- 
chures,” folders, “5 samples of your 
industries,” sample of water from 
Lake Superior, a little dirt from the 
capitol lawn, maps, rocks, soil, flags, 
and a variety of other things such 
as “scenec places a spesuly” to be 
used for reports, collections, scrap- 
books, exhibits or to help the writer 
determine if Wisconsin would be a 
good place in which to vacation, 
live or even spend a honeymoon. To 
avoid any possible gap in the re- 
quest, one youngster concluded with 
“if there is any information I may 
have forgotten, please send it to 
me.” While it is apparent that many 
of these requests are initiated by 
the writers themselves, there is a 
feeling that some of the inquiries 
are prompted by the very general 
suggestion of a teacher that the 
students “write to Madison and get 
some information.” 


Information is Essential 


In this, a nation founded on popu- 
lar control which in turn should be 
based on public understanding, in- 
formation is essential. The search 
for and the dissemination of such 
information is not only defensible 
but necessary to the development of 


such understanding. So the requests 
and the efforts to satisfy them are 
amply justified as is the use of the 
school as one of the vehicles for ac- 
quiring and distributing the facts. 
Regardless of how sincere the de- 
sire to learn and the desire to in- 
form may be, however, there are 
some very obvious defects in the 
procedures now used in making the 
requests for information and also in 
supplying the answers. 

It is apparent that there is some 
lack of what the public administra- 
tor calls communications between 
the people who want the informa- 
tion and the people who are able or 
should be able to make it available. 
We know that there is much con- 
cern among state agencies regard- 
ing the scope of their responsibility, 
and we suspect that the teachers 
who have the task of preparing dy- 
namic courses of study are equally 
concerned about the availability of 
material. We think that there are a 
few things which would help to im- 
prove the flow of information. 


Know Sources of Information 


The State of Wisconsin has no 
bureau of ‘information or other 
specific agency to act as a central 
source of information. Requests di- 
rected to the State of Wisconsin, 
State Capitol, Bureau of Informa- 
tion, Document Office or State 
“Chamber of Congress” may end up 
in a variety of places. Every school, 
public or private, has or should have 
a Blue Book, the biennial fact book 
about the state, which indicates the 
types of activities for which each 
agency is responsible, thereby sug- 
gesting the precise agency to which 
an inquiry should be directed. 


Use Existing Sources 


Many answers which could be 
found in any good encyclopedia, 
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book of facts or general reference 
work are requested from state agen- 
cies. Our agency alone prepares no 
less than six articles a year on Wis- 
consin for standard encyclopedias 
and reference books. The 1958 Blue 
Book has a 15-section article on 
Wisconsin which should answer 
nany questions. Questions con- 
ened with “the history of the 
pioneers,” “a copy of Wisconsin,” 
‘some of the outstanding features 
the state,” “a problem of your 
state,” and “everything you know 
ibout your state” are indicative of a 
ishing expedition in which few 
wary state employes choose to be 
the quarry, 


Limit Number of Requestors 

Few if any state agencies have a 
supply of any publication adequate 
to satisfy the requests of each stu- 
dent prompted to ask for materials. 
[t appears that when one youngster 
succeeds in getting information, 
there is a deluge of requests from 
his classmates. A request by a single 
student or a committee on behalf 
of the class is far more acceptable, 
especially if it indicates that the 
material will become a part of the 
files of the school for the use of 
future classes. A recent request 
which stated that “We can assure 
you that these materials will not be 
clipped to make illustrations for 
written reports. They will be used 
vear after year as a basis for writ- 
ten reports” elicited greater co- 
operation than the request for 
enough material to make 10 pages 
of clippings. One youngster covered 
two pages with admonitions that he 





receive “a lot of free information.” 
Another inserted the plaintive P.S. 
“Please rush! I don’t want a E in 
history.” 


Supervise the Requests 


Some of the communications sug- 
gest that the social studies classes 
which request material are part of 


a different school system than the 
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one which teaches spelling, writing, 
and composition. Presumably, the 
requests for materials are a part of 
the school experience, and we are 
inclined to make the gratuitous 
statement that a request for help 
should be neat, properly composed, 
and correctly spelled. We doubt 
that such requests should include a 
P.S. such as that from Mary of Ken- 
tucky which said “please excuse my 
spelling mistakes.” 


Keep Requests Within Reason 


Both the quantity and quality of 
materials requested should be con- 
servative. Were we to send out all 
the cheese, rocks, minerals, wood, 
flowers, maps, flags, and pictures 
requested, most of our budget 
would be used for postage. It is 
doubtful if the state has a responsi- 
bility to provide sufficient copies of 
any publication free of charge so 
that it may be used as a textbook 
by the entire group. One flag on 
the bulletin board may do as well 
as a flag crushed in every notebook. 
It is impossible to comply with the 
request of one boy who said “but 
most of all I would like the Milwau- 
kee Braves” or with that of the 
little girl who wanted a specimen 
of sandstone to help her study it, or 
with the request for seeds from the 
state flower or bark from the state 
tree or with the request of the 
young man who asked us to send 
one of our men to the nearest gas 
station to get him a road map. 

The material is not free. Altho a 
vast amount of information pours 
out of the state capitol each day 
without charge to the recipients, it 
is not free. The public pays for its 
preparation and dissemination. The 
state is not a bottomless source of 
free information. There are, how- 
ever, within its organization enough 
people with information and the de- 
sire to help so that reasonable in- 
quiries will receive attention. There 
are people who have and will spend 
substantial time to develop mate- 
rials to assist our budding citizens 
understand the state. A Picture of 
Wisconsin, published in 1945, Wis- 
consin, the Badger State, published 
in 1951, The Natural Resources of 
Wisconsin, published in 1956, the 
30th Star, the Community of Gov- 
ernments in Wisconsin, and Wiscon- 
sin in 1958, published respectively 
in the 1948, 1952 and 1958 Blue 
Books, Wisconsin Farm Facts, pub- 


lished annually by the Division of 
Agricultural Statistics of the State 
Department of Agriculture, and a 
variety of pamphlets by the Con- 
servation Commission dealing with 
trees, animals, and fish, the excellent 
report on highways issued in 1957 
are but a few illustrations of what 





“if there is any information | may have for- 
gotten, please send it to me.” 


has been done by those who sense 
the need for information. Substan- 
tial information on Wisconsin _his- 
tory is available thru the State His- 
torical Society, 816 State Street, 
Madison. 


Problem is Nationwide 

The problem of answering re- 
quests of youngsters for information 
about the state is not peculiar to 
Wisconsin. It is nationwide. No one 
has solved the problem to this time. 
Wisconsin has pioneered in many 
other fields. Perhaps we can lead the 
way in this field by establishing a 
more systematic process of dissem- 
inating information. 

It is important, however, that 
pressure be continued on state agen- 
cies to provide information. There 
are those who would reduce the 
costs of government by drastically 
restricting the publication program 
of the state. In the absence of any 
other reliable and current source of 
information, this could be disastrous, 
especially for the teachers and stu- 
dents in areas where local facilities 
are not strong. The teachers are one 
of the few articulate groups who 
can stimulate meaningful reporting 
by governmental agencies by per- 
sistent requests for materials 
adapted to those who are being 
initiated into the wonders of the 
world in which we live. 
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How Does YOUR 
Schedule Rate- 


High-Medium-Low? 


ILIGENT efforts of local asso- 

ciations and the desire of 
school boards to increase teacher 
salaries has resulted in increases in 
salary schedules thruout the state 
for 1958-59. These increases should 
encourage teachers to maintain their 
excellent standards of the past and 
to continue their improvement into 
the future. 

More than 94 per cent (94.3%) of 
the districts reporting salary sched- 
ules indicated the schedule was 
raised for this school year (in 1957- 
58, 92% indicated higher schedules). 
The average increase in the mini- 
mum salary at the bachelor degree 
level ranged from $150 in districts 
with 500 or more teachers to $312 
in districts with 30-49 teachers. The 
average increase in the maximum 
scheduled salary at the bachelor de- 
gree level ranged from $250 in dis- 
tricts with 75-99 teachers to $375 in 
districts with 30-49 teachers. 

The median beginning salary for 
a teacher with a B.S. degree ranges 
from $3,869 in the smaller districts 
to $4,008 in those districts with 75- 
99 teachers (1957-58 range—$3,660 
to $3,800). Median maximum. sal- 


Median B.S. Minimum 


Scheduled Salary 


aries at the B.S level range from 
$5,136 in the smaller districts to 
$6,650 in the large districts (1957- 
58 range—$4,980 to $5,840, the large 
increase in the top B.S. maximum is 
due to a different classification of 
districts. In 1957-58 the top classifi- 
cation included all districts with 100 
or more teachers, and in 1958-59 
the top classification includes only 
those districts with 500 or more 
teachers). These medians do not in- 
clude allowances for men, married 
men or family heads. 


The average increment at the B.S. 
level ranges from $118 in districts 
with 30-49 teachers to $188 in dis- 
tricts with 500 or more teachers. 
The size of increments ranges from 
$25 annually to $300. The total 
number of salary increments vary 
from 6 to 22 with 59% of the districts 
having between 10-13 increments. 
Fifty-three per cent of the schedules 
include graduated increases each 
year and 47% grant uniform incre- 
ments. 

Ninety-six per cent (90% in 1957- 
58) of the schedules recognizes a 
masters degree as worth $200 or 



































CHARLES U. FRAILEY 


Director of Research 


Most Boards Raised Salary 
Schedules During 1957-58 


more than a bachelor’s degree in- 
itially. Forty per cent of the sched- 
ules consider the master’s degree 
worth $300 or more initially. Many 
systems allow several additional in- 
crements or larger increments to 
holders of master’s degrees increas- 
ing the differential to a maximum of 
$1,250. 

One hundred twenty (100 in 
1957-58) schedules include _provi- 
sions for extra pay for coaching 
duties, ranging from $25 to $525 per 
sport. Eighty (74 in 1957-58) sched- 
ules include extra pay for extra- 
curricular activities other than 
coaching, ranging from $25 to $500 
per activity. 

One hundred one systems (73 in 
1957-58) require additional training 
at regular intervals. In addition 26 
systems encourage such training. 
Seventy-eight schedules provide a 
bonus or credit for summer school 
attendance and 46 schedules allow 
substitution of travel and/or work- 


experience for required summer 
school attendance. 
The complete salary schedule 


study is available on request. 


Median B.S. Maximum 
Scheduled Salary 
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Four Sectional Associations 
Announce October Conventions 


ECTIONAL associations in the 
\Y western and northern parts of 
he state have planned their annual 
essions for the first two weeks in 
Jctober. Well-known speakers have 
been scheduled to present to the 
nembership their considered views 
m education and national and inter- 
iational affairs. Many state edu- 
‘ators will participate in special in- 
erest sections and roundtables. 


NORTH-LAKE SUPERIOR 


Ashland, Oct. 2-3 


The offices of the North Wiscon- 
sin-Lake Superior Education Asso- 
ciation have made plans for the two- 
day convention in Ashland, October 
2-3. Maurice B. Mitchell, president 
of the Encyclopedia Films, Inc., and 
veteran in the communications in- 
dustry, will be the opening speaker 
for Thursday. A lecturer in the com- 
munications field for many years, he 
has taught workshops, seminars, and 
courses at universities from.coast to 
coast and has been a delegate to 
UNESCO conferences held in Tan- 
gier in 1955 and again in Paris in 
L957. 

The second speaker for the con- 
vention will be Ernest O. Melby, 
professor of education at Michigan 
State University. Prior to his join- 
ing the faculty at Michigan State, 
he served in various capacities at 
New York University, University of 
Montana, Montana State University, 
Northwestern and the University of 
Minnesota. While in New York he 
served as chairman of Mayor Wag- 





JOHN H. FURBAY 
Northwest-Southwest 
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ners Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, and is a past president of the 
New York Citizens Council. 

L. L. Cunningham, president of 
the Business Institute of Milwaukee, 
is the second speaker for Friday 
morning, He has been a teacher, 
coach, and an administrator in pri- 
vate and public high schools and 
colleges and has spent many years 
in the field of selling. 

Henry Hill, president of George 
Peabody College of Nashville, 
Tenn., will be the final speaker of 
the convention. Dr. Hill has been in 
education during all of his adult 
life. He has been a school superin- 
tendent, a high school and college 
teacher, and dean at the University 
of Kentucky, and since 1945 has 
been president of George Peabody 
College. During these years he has 





GEORGE E. WATSON 
Western 


been active in educational circles as 
president of the AASA, chairman of 
committees of the NEA and a mem- 
ber of the White House Conference 
on Education. 

Thursday afternoon, October 2, 
will be devoted to sectional meet- 
ings covering the various fields of 
instruction. Two new groups are be- 
ing added this year for the first 


time. A special sectional meeting’ 


has been designed for librarians 
with the bookmobile as the main 
topic for discussion. The second 
group meeting has been organized 
as a school of instruction for dele- 
gates to the WEA convention in 
Milwaukee in November. Members 





Cc. R. CRAKES 
Southwest 


of the WEA staff will conduct the 
meeting. 

Gilbert H. Grosenick of Ashland 
is president of the Association, and 
Bruno Ippolite of Ashland is secre- 
tary. 


SOUTHWEST 
Platteville, Oct. 1 

John H. Furbay and C. R. Crakes 
have been secured as_ headline 
speakers for the Southwest Wiscon- 
sin Education Association’s annual 
convention to be held at the Wis- 
consin State College in Platteville on 
Wednesday, October 1. 

Dr. Furbay, the first speaker of 
the general session, will have as his 
subject, “Two Worlds for Sale.” In 
1957 the International Platform As- 
sociation gave him an “Oscar” for 
public platform excellence. The ci- 
tation said that Furbay has distin- 
guished himself as “the leading in- 
terpreter of World Affairs on the 
American platform.” He has been a 
syndicated newspaper columnist, 
guest lecturer at the World Seminar 
in Geneva, Switzerland; director of 
the Casa Pan-American at Mills Col- 
lege, and senior specialist for the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

C. R. Crakes, the second speaker, 
has as his topic, “Challenge of the 
Electronic Age.” 

His years of service as a classroom 
teacher, principal of elementary, 
junior and senior high schools, and 
superintendent of a city school sys- 
tem, have provided him with a 


: 
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thoro and extensive background of 
knowledge on current educational 
problems. His experiences as a plat- 
form speaker and discussion leader 
for over 1,000 educational confer- 
ences and conventions has brought 
him into direct contact with all 
tvpes of educational organizations 
and their problems. 

Sectional meetings will include 
the areas of Agriculture, Business 
Education, Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary School, Reading in the Ele- 
mentary School, English, Adminis- 
tration and Guidance, Home Eco- 
nomics, Industrial Arts, Library, 
Mathematics, Instrumental Music, 
Vocal Music, Physical Education, 
Social Sciences, and Science. 

Margaret Collentine of Darling- 
ton is acting president of Associa- 
tion, and Victor Pagenkopf of 
Platteville is secretary-treasurer. 


WESTERN 
La Crosse, Oct. 2-3 

The officers of the Western Wis- 
consin Education Association have 
four headline speakers scheduled for 
their annual convention in La 
Crosse, at the La Crosse Vocational 
and Adult School and the Mary E. 
Sawyer Auditorium, October 2-3. 

Shirley Cooper, associate secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
School Administrators of the NEA, 
Washington, D. C., will address the 
association on the topic, “Education 
for Tomorrow's Citizens.” George E. 
Watson, state superintendent of 
public instruction, will talk on 
“Education in Wisconsin.” Margaret 
Blair Johnstone, magazine writer, 
minister, and counselor from Groton, 
Mass., will discuss the subject, 
“Happiness is Homemade.” Carl S. 
Winters, former crime commissioner 
in Michigan, current Skid-Row 
chairman in Chicago, radio minister 
for 24 years, and minister of the 
First Baptist Church, Oak Park, IIL, 
will present a positive approach to 
education by discussing the topic, 
“What's Right with Education?” 

Sectional meetings and round- 
tables will provide the means for 
programs for special interest and 
subject matter groups. 

Kenneth Curran of Cashton is 
president of the Association, and 
V. B. Rasmussen of Wisconsin State 
College at La Crosse is executive 
secretary. 
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NORTHWESTERN 
Eau Claire, Oct. 9-10 


The annual Northwestern Wiscon- 
sin Education Association will be 
held at the Eau Claire Memorial 
High School on Oct. 9-10 with gen- 
eral sessions Thursday morning and 
Friday afternoon. On Thursday 
afternoon 26 roundtables will meet 
and on Friday morning, four major 
sections will be held, 

Joyce Brothers on the subject, 
“Unlocking Your Mental Powers,” 
and John H. Furbay with the topic, 
“The Shape of Things to Come,” 
will be the principal speakers for 





ERNEST O. MELBY 
North-Lake Superior 


the opening session Thursday morn- 
ing at 9 A.M. For the closing speak- 
ers for Friday afternoon, G. Edward 
Pendray will talk on “The Conquest 


of Space,” and Paul Harvey who has 
just returned from a trip to the 
troubled Near East, will give a first- 
hand account of the situation there. 
For more than 20 years Pendray has 
been an outstanding writer and lec- 
turer on rockets, jet propulsion, and 
astronautics, and is one of the origi- 
nal group of rocket pioneers who 
founded the American Rocket Soci- 
ety in 1930. 

Approximately 3,300 are expected 
to attend the two-day convention. 
Philip Meyer of Black River Falls 
is president of the Association, and 
Louis E. Slock of Eau Claire is 
secretary. 





To Keep or Not 


Every school official blesses the 
day when the uncontrollable pupil 
can be legally separated from the 
school. There is no other real means 
of relief . . . . The high schools are 
educational institutions. They are 
not police stations or psychiatric 
wards, and it is high time that we 
recognize this. A pupil is entitled to 
every aid and service we can give, 
until he deprives other pupils of 
their education. At that point he 
should be removed from school no 
matter what his age. 

Henry T. HILLtson 
Principal, 

Manhattan's George 
Washington High School 


Translation from the Children 


. “Right away.” 

. “I'm coming.” 

. “I'm all dressed.” 

. “I didn’t hit him, I just sort 
of pushed him.” 


he OW lO Re 


. “Mo-m-m-m-y!” 
6. “It’s awfully cold in here.” 


Ut 


7. “It's awfully warm in here.” 


8. “My stomach hurts and 
my head and my nose and my 
hair, too.” : 

9. “Miss: McPhetridge is mean.” 

10. “Miss McPhetridge hates me.” 


11. “Miss McPhetridge is peachy.” 


1. Pretty soon. 
. He's not coming, 


lo 


3. He has his undershirt on. 
4. He hit his brother, 


5. His brother hit him. 

6. He doesn't feel like going to 
sleep. 

7. He doesn't feel like going to 
sleep. 

8. He doesn't feel like getting 

up for school. 


9. He's being taught to read. 

. He’s not learning how to 
read. 

11. He’s learned how to read. 


Reprinted from Translations from the English, Copyright 1956, 1958 
by Robert Paul Smith, Simon and Schuster, publishers. 
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EDUCATION NEWS 








Conant to Report What’s 
Right and What’s Wrong 
With Our High Schools 


MADISON—James B. Conant, president 
neritus of Harvard University and former 
S. Ambassador to the Federal Republic 
' Germany, will make a major address on 
lucation on Monday, Oct. 20, in Madison 
under the joint aus- 
pices of three state- 
wide organizations. 

The groups spon- 
soring Dr. Conant’s 
appearance at Cen- 
tral High School at 
7:30 p.m. are the 
Joint Committee on 
Education in Wis- 
consin, the Citizens 
Committee on Edu- 
cation for Wisconsin, and the Wisconsin 
\ssociation of School Boards. 


CONANT 


Open to Public 


An estimated thousand people are ex- 
pected to turn out for his address, titled, 
“The Challenge Facing Our High Schools.” 
The meeting will be open.to.the public. 

Under a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, Conant has been making per- 
sonal visits to high schoals in 20 states and 
a staff has been conducting research into 
secondary education in this country. Last 
fall he and members of his staff visited 
high schools in Manitowoc and Racine, 
and in addition staff members visited other 
high schools in the state. 

Now in the second year of his study 
of the American high school, Conant is 
making a nationwide tour presenting his 
findings to the public. The Madison 
speech will be his only major appearance 
in Wisconsin in connection with his study. 


Recommendations for Improvement 


On the basis of his personal observa- 
tions and research, Conant is presenting 
recommendations for the improvement of 
the high school program. While he is espe- 
cially interested in the education of the 
bright youngster, he is also studying ways 
in which the high school educates all 
pupils. 


Wisconsin Supervisors and Administrators 
To Hear Engleman Appraise Education 





WEA Resolution Committee 
Wants Advice and Help 


Gerald Kongstvedt, chairman of 
the WEA Resolutions Committee, 
has made an urgent plea for all 
teachers and associations to make 
known their desires on educational 
policy. On Sept. 19-20 the Commit- 
tee will meet in Madison to consider 
the resolutions submitted and to 
draft recommendations for the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. If you have 
a viewpoint which you think would 
result in improved education in Wis- 
consin by all means send it to the 
WEA office before Sept. 19. Please 
do it now! 











Conference on Athletic 
Injuries Scheduled, Nov. 7 


MILWAUKEE -—A Conference on Ath- 
letic Injuries, a project of the State Med- 
ical Society, will be held in the Milwau- 
kee Electric Company Auditorium at West 
Michigan and 2nd _ Streets, Milwaukee, 
Friday, . Nov. 7. This conference for 
coaches, school administrators, and physi- 
cians is being staged in cooperation with 
the W.I.A.A., the Wisconsin State High 
School Coaches Association, State Board 
of Health, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Wisconsin Heart Association, 
Wisconsin Orthopedic Society, and the 
Wisconsin Chapter, American Academy of 
General Practice. 

Problem Clinic 

Tcp speakers will discuss various types 
of injuries and treatment. In addition 
there will be a “problem clinic” in which 
two coaches and two physicians will dis- 
cuss current matters and experiences not 
covered by the other speakers. 

Coaches, physical education teachers, 
school administrators and physicians are 
particularly invited to attend. There will 
be no admission charge for the confer- 
ence. Luncheon will be served to all 
guests. 





Convention Delegates to Urge NEA Membership Values 


MADISON—The WEA Executive Com- 
mittee at its meeting at Ephraim, July 26, 
appointed an NEA Membership Commit- 
tee, composed of those elected delegates 
to the NEA convention in Cleveland, to 
work with S. R. Slade, NEA director, to 
promote NEA membership in Wisconsin. 
[he Committee will include Maynard R. 
Graham, Hudson, and Stella Pedersen, 
Eau Claire, District I; Marie Acker, 
Menasha, and Mrs. Myrna Barr, Neenah, 
District II; Sam J. Paynter, Wausau, and 
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W. H. Hehli, Mondovi, District III; 
Roland C. Jensen, Kenosha, and Patricia 
Twohig, Fond du Lac, District IV; How- 
ard C. Koeppen, Platteville, and Henry 
Rowe, Beloit, District V; and Elden H. 
Hunter, Milwaukee, and Esther Jensen, 
Shorewood, District VI. 

Further plans to inform Wisconsin 
teachers of the values of membership in 
their national professional organization 
will be developed at the Stevens Point 
Workshop, Sept. 5-6. 





MADISON—Finis. Engleman, executive 
secretary of the American Association of 
School Administrators, will be the key- 
note speaker for the annual fall session 
of the Wisconsin Joint Conference of 
Administrators and 
Supervisors in Mad- 
ison called by 
George E. Watson, 
state superintendent 
of public  instruc- 
tion, Thursday and 
Friday, Sept. 25-26. 
His subject will be 
“Public Education— 
An Appraisal and a 
Look Ahead.” 

At the opening of 
the Thursday morn- 
ing session, R. F. Lewis, first assistant 
state superintendent, will discuss the new 
certification regulations, and he will be 
followed by Robert H. Hanson, director 
of the Regional Office of the Defense and 
Mobilization, discussing the topic, “Civil 
Defense.” 


JS | ie 


ENGLEMAN 


Sectional Sessions 

Following the luncheon meeting pre- 
sided over by O. J. Sohrweide, president 
of the WASA, two sectional meetings for 
elementary school and secondary school 
administrators and supervisors are sched- 
uled. The general topic will be “What is 
the Present General Picture of Elementary 
(or Secondary) Education?” The elemen- 
tary group panel will include Lillian Puak- 
ner, curriculum coordinator, Milwaukee 
Public Schools; Leona Fischer, elementary 
supervisor, State Department; Daryl Lien, 
administrator, Amery; and Richard Brom- 
ley, curriculum coordinator, Sheboygan. 
Hardean I. Peterson, State Department 
supervisor, will direct the panel. 

J. Kenneth Little, director of Institu- 
tional Studies and UW professor of edu- 
cation, will address the secondary school 
group on the research that has been done 
in the secondary field. Russell Mosley of 
the State Department, will preside at the 
session. 

Association Meetings 

At 5:45 P.M., Thursday evening, the 
North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges will hold its annual 
dinner and meeting at the Madison Vo- 
cational and Adult School. On the same 
evening in Tripp Commons at the Univer- 
sity, the Wisconsin Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development will 
have dinner at 6:00 P.M. to be followed 
by an address by George Denemark, dean 
of the UW School of Education at Mil- 
waukee, on the topic, “Local Curriculum 
Improvement in the National Setting.” 

“State of American Education Needs” 

(Turn to Page 30) 
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DOES GROWTH 
IN ARITHMETIC 


One by One 


(GRADE ONE) 


Two by Two 








(GRADE TWO) 
By 
CLARK » JUNGE « CLARK 


GET RESULTS ? 





YES! through 


¢ High interest and genuine 
child appeal 


Skillfully planned sensory 
aids 


Discovery of basic number 
relationships 


Development of ability to 
compute and solve problems 


Provision for all children 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
Shockley Lockridge, 
Midwestern Manager 


James W. Farrey, 
Wisconsin Representative 








WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
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Brown Named President- 
Elect of NEA Division 


WAUKESHA—Winston Brown, Wauke- 
sha county superintendent of — schools, 
was notified on June 5 of his election as 
president-elect of the County and Rural 
Area Superintendents of America, a Divi- 
sion of the Rural 
Department of the 
National Education 
Association. The an- 
nouncement was 
made following the 
counting of the 
written ballots mail- 
ed to NEA head- 
quarters from the 
entire nation. Brown 
was nominated last 
October at the an- 
nual convention of 
the Department in Denver along with two 
other candidates. . 

For several years he has been an active 
leader in educational circles in the state 
and the nation. In 1950 he was president 
of the WEA and has served on the Coun- 
cil on Education and the WEA Public 
Relations Committee. He has been pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin County Superinten- 
dents Association, and is at present pres- 
ident of Wisconsin Schoolmasters. 


BROWN 


Co-author of Books 


Brown was co-author of the books, 
“The County Superintendent in America” 
and “Fhe Community Schools and the In- 
termediate Unit,” and has written articles 
for educational magazines. 

In the capacity of present-elect, he will 
serve on the Executive Committee of the 
organization and will assume the duties of 
president the year following the annual 
convention in Minneapolis, Oct. 12-15. 

Brown received his bachelor of arts 
degree from the University of Wisconsin 
and his master’s degree from Marquette 
and Iowa universities. He has been county 
superintendent of schools since 1940. 


Sources of College Support 
Reported by State Regents 


MADISON—Almost lost in the routine 
business of a recent meeting of the state 
college Regents was the approval of a $12 
million dollar budget for operating the 10 
colleges this year. 

The money comes from three sources: 
1) tax support, contributing $7 million; 
2) students, paying $2 million in fees; and 
3) self-supporting operations (dormitories, 
athletics, cafeterias, unions, stationery 
stands, and farms), paying in $3 million. 


Taxpayer’s Investment 


Largest item in the budget is the $6 
million earmarked for teachers’ salaries. 
From this sum the colleges pay the sal- 
aries of 814 teachers during the academic 
year and 500 teachers during the summer 
session. New teachers have been added 
every year since 1953. This year the in- 
crease was 42 new positions to handle a 
predicted enrollment rise of 1,000 students. 

Taxpayers have an investment in each 





college student of approximately $500 for 
an academic year of two semesters. The 
student invests $175 in himself for fees 
and adds to his investment if he lives in 
the dormitory and eats in the college 
cafeteria. 


Extension Serves 3,200 

For the taxpayer there is relief in the 
pay-as-you-go plan of building and op- 
erating dormitories and college unions on 
the campuses. An extension program serves 
3,200 students in 71 Wisconsin com- 
munities at no cost to the taxpayer. 

Parents can plan a college education 
for their children at a total cost of less 
than $1,000 a year. They can be assured 
of a comfortable modern dormitory room 
and well-balanced meals in the college 
cafeterias for their offspring. 

The colleges graduated 1,917 teachers 
last year. 


Junior High Administrators 
Meet, Green Bay, Oct. 18-19 


GREEN BAY-L. E. Leipold, principal 
of Nokomis Junior High School, Minne- 
apolis, has been secured as the principal 
speaker for the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Association of Junior High 
School Administrators in Green Bay, Oct. 
16-18, reports Walter G. Zahn of Green 
Bay, president of the Association. 

One of the important features of the 
convention is a report on the proposed 
Administrator’s Workshop to be held at 
Ripon College during the summer of 1959. 
The workshop will be open to approxi- 
mately 30-50 administrators who are in- 
terested in the proper preparation of 
teachers for the instruction on the junior 
high school level exclusively. 





WISCONSIN SUPERVISORS ... 


(Continued from Page 29) 


is the subject for consideration at the Fri- 
day morning general meeting, at which 
William C. Kahl will preside. For the ses- 
sion, William B. Sarles, chairman of the 
Bacteriology Department of the Univer- 
sity, and Fred H. Harrington, vice- 
president-academic affairs, will discuss the 
needs of American education. 

The Conference will close with a noon 
luncheon at which George E. Watson will 
summarize the work of the sessions and 
take a look into the future in discussing 
the subject, “Where Do We Go from Here 
in Wisconsin Education?” 

Pre-Conference Plans 

On Wednesday prior to the opening of 
the Conference several groups will hold 
their annual meetings. The Wisconsin As- 
sociation of County Teacher College 
Presidents will have an all-day session in 
the Capitol. The Wisconsin County Su- 
perintendents Association will meet at the 
Wisconsin Center at 1:30 P.M. and at 
3:00 P.M. the Executive Committee of 
the WASA will convene at the Wisconsin 
Center. The WASCD business session will 
be held at the Wisconsin Center at 7:30 
P.M. The pre-conference dinner of the 
WASA will be held at the Loraine Hotel 
at 6 P.M. Wednesday. 
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These “helps” make it easy to 


answer questions on growing up 


Complete Menstrual Education Program Free: 


Many teachers find this program, from the makers of 
Modess® Sanitary Napkins, Belts, and Teen-Age by 
Modess, of distinct help in answering questions girls 
ask about menstruation, 

If you would like any or all of these excellent “helps,” 
fill in the coupon below, checking the items you want 
and the quantity of copies required. The makers of 


Modess will be happy to fill your request. 





New Edition! “Growing Up and Liking It”—explains the 
“why” and “wherefores” of menstruation clearly, sim- 


ply... and in language your girls can easily understand. 





Cram-packed with friendly, helpful advice on health 
and good grooming, it’s a wonderful supplement to 
classroom discussions. 
“Ilow Shall I Tell My Daughter?”—valuable booklet for 
mothers... specially good for P.T.A. meetings. 
“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene”— in- 
cludes large anatomical wall chart, a general teaching 
guide, and copies of above booklets. 
“Molly Grows Up”—award-winning movie for girls 9 to 
14...also excellent for showing mothers. 16 mm. black 
and white, sound, runs 15 minutes. (On free loan.) Com- 
plete with Teacher’s Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill. 
“Confidence Because... You Understand Menstruation” 
—color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—first on mens- 
trual hygiene. May be stopped for questions, 35 mm. 
with or without 15-minute sound record. (Yours to 
keep.) Teacher’s Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill in- 
cludes seript. 
PERI EC Ee OOO OCT CORO CECE CCL COPE COE ER CELE 

Director of Education, Personal Products Corporation 

Box 5866-9, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me free: 
copies of ‘*Growing Up and Liking It” 
copies of ‘*How Shall I 'Tell My Daughter?” 
16mm. movie, ‘‘Molly Grows Up” (on free loan). Allow 4 weeks 
for delivery. Date wanted Alternate date 

35 mm. filmstrip, ‘‘Confidence Because ... You Understand 

Menstruation” with sound without sound. Record:____ 
16”, 12” Univ. 12’. Circle speed desired: 331, 45, 7s. 


Date wanted (Yours to keep.) 
one “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 

















Name 





( PLEASE PRINT ) 
School Course 








School address 





City Zone State. 


(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S. AND CANADA) 
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Hoyt to Attend National 
Citizenship Conference 


\MIADISON—Irene Hoyt of Janesville, 
WEA president-elect, was named by the 
WEA Executive Committee at its meeting 
July 25 to represent Wisconsin at the 13th 
annual National Conference on Citizenship 
in Washington, D. C., Sept. 16-19. The 
invitation to participate came from direc- 
tors of the organization which has been 
chartered by the Congress of the United 
States. 

The purpose of this year’s meeting will 
be to mobilize a mighty force for the 
cause of good citizenship. Delegates from 
several hundred organizations will repre- 
sent all levels of governments; religious 
faiths; professional, veteran, farm, civic, 
and youth organizations; labor, business, 
industry and finance; and other groups. 

The theme for the Conference is “Cit- 
izenship in a Changing World.” The key- 
note speaker will be Erwin D. Canham, 
well-known editor and radio and television 
commentator. 


UW Extension Division 
Plans Journalism Confab 
MILWAUKEE-—The UW Extension Di- 


vision will hold an annual conference and 
workshop for all high school journalism 
teachers and students at the University 
in Madison on Saturday, Oct. 25. The 
day's program is being developed in co- 
operation with Dean Ralph Nafziger of 


the UW School of Journalism and Mary 
Bertrand of Milwaukee, president of the 
Wisconsin Journalism Council. 

The Extension Division’s preliminary 
plans for utilizing the University resources 
to promote high school journalism will be 
presented at the conference. At the Nov. 
8 meeting during the WEA convention in 
Milwaukee the completed program will 
be introduced. 

Robert L. Tottingham, professor of 
journalism of the UW Extension Division 
in Madison, will take a leading part in 
both the conference and the Journalism 
Section meeting at the convention, by 
presenting concrete workable plans for 
improving journalism in high schools. All 
teachers who advise or assist in any high 
school publication are urged to attend the 
Madison and Milwaukee meetings. 


Sir John Gielgud Appears 
In ‘Ages of Man,’ Nov. 5 


MILWAUKEE-tTeachers arriving in 
Milwaukee Wednesday evening, Nov. 5, 
the day before the annual WEA conven- 
tion, will have an opportunity to see and 
hear the famous Sir John Gielgud in “The 
Ages of. Man” in the Milwaukee Audito- 
rium. It is the first tour of the United 
States by this famous English actor who 
has appeared in Shakespearean roles thru- 
out the Continent and who has been ac- 
claimed by many critics of the drama. 
The performance consists of a presenta- 
tion of a Shakespeare anthology in three 
parts: Youth, Maturity, and Old Age. 





Governor Names Rothwell 
To Retirement Commission 


MADISON—Governor Vernon W 
Thomson on Aug. 8 announced the ap- 
pointment of Angus B. Rothwell, Mani- 
towoc superintendent of schools, as a 
member of the Governor's Commission on 
the Study of Retire- 


ment Systems. He 
succeeds William 
Ballentine, Meno- 


monie, who resigned 
to join the staff of 
the Retirement 
Study Commission. 
Rothwell’s appoint- 
ment will run for 
the balance of Bal- 
lentine’s_ term. 
which ends July 1, 
1959. 


ROTHWELL 


The Governor's Retirement Study Com- 
mission has been established to provide 
for continuing study, research, and plan- 
ning with regard to retirement systems for 
public employees to which the State of 
Wisconsin contributes. The Commission 
consists of representatives of the various 
state retirement systems, together with 
representatives fram the state senate, as- 
sembly, and the attorney general’s office. 
The executive director of the Wisconsin 
Retirement Fund is a member of the com- 
mission, and one citizen appointed by the 
Governor is also a member of the com- 
mission. 








Fresh 
exciting 


books 


H/S 


LITERATURE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Literature of Adventure 


Literature of Achievement 


Literature of America 


Literature of England 


Four beautiful books offer varied and extensive reading 
to develop understanding, appreciation, and enjoyment 
of good literature. Included are many selections by con- 
temporary authors as well as standard works. Many 
uctivities to develop skills. Each book fully illustrated. 


Usually complete TEACHERS’ HANDBOOKS provide 
an enriched program of developmental reading, lesson 


plans, answers to text questions, background information, 


nany activities and teaching aids. 


Write for more information. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


205 West Wacker Drive 


Frank T. Moran, 810 Huron Hill, Madison 5, Wis. 
Clayton Wright, Colby, Wis. 
Francis W. Turner, 310 S. University Ave., Beaver Dam, Wis. 








Chicago 6 











WEA Films for You 


A Desk for Billie 


This is the newest NEA film which portrays the life story 
of Mrs. Billie Davis, a child 
secured an education in spite of handicaps. 16 mm., sound, 
color, 57 minutes. 


Mike Makes His Mark 


This NEA film shows the change taking place in a boy from 
a potential delinquent to an interested student proud of his 
school and its activities. 


Freedom to Learn 


A teacher faces one of the greatest questions of our time, 
Freedom to Learn. Condemned for teaching controversial 
facts, she persuades her detractors to look at the facts. 


Skippy and the 3 R’s 


This is an accurate account of how children learn the 3 R’s. 
It shows that children can learn naturally and easily when 
they have a motive to learn. 


Not by Chance 


This latest NEA and WEA film shows that a professional 
teacher has had a background of education to prepare for 
teaching. It should dispel the idea some have that “any- 
body can teach.” 


The last four films are 16 mm., sound, color, 27 to 29 
minutes. You may have them rental free for show- 
ing in your community. All the WEA asks is that 
you pay the return postage. 


Wisconsin Education Association 
404 Insurance Building 


of migrant parents, who 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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‘Board of Education on Mar. 


NEA-WEA Plan Leaders 
Workshop, Oct. 17-18 


WAUSAU-Representatives from the 
NEA and the WEA have made tentative 
plans for a Wisconsin Leaders Workshop 
to be held at the Schroeder Hotel in Mil- 
waukee, Friday and Saturday, Oct. 17-18, 
.ccording to S. Russell Slade, NEA direc- 
tor for Wisconsin. Invitations will be ex- 
tended to each local education association 
n the state having 200 teachers or more 
io send its president with expenses paid 
iby the NEA. The associations will be 
rged to send one or more additional rep- 

‘sentatives to the Workshop but only the 
resident at NEA expense. 

The sessions will begin Friday afternoon 
t 4:30 and will conclude with the lunch- 
on Saturday noon. During the time a 

‘ries of general and group meetings are 
planned. The purpose of the Workshop 
will be to discuss the services of the NEA, 
the teachers’ national professional organ- 
zation. 

In addition to the NEA and WEA staff 
nembers who will take part in the Work- 
hop, several educational leaders of the 
state will be on the program. 


State Supt. Watson Urges 
School Savings Program 


MADISON—George E. Watson, state 
superintendent of public instruction, in a 
recent letter addressed to administrators 
in Wisconsin, urged their cooperation in 
the School Savings Program. He stressed 
that “one of the sig- 
nificant factors in 
the growth and de- 
velopment of Amer- 
ica has been the in- 
dividual thrift of our 
citizens down thru 
the years. That is 
why it is so impor- 
tant for us to teach 
thrift to our citizens 
of tomorrow in or- 
der to develop their 
self reliance and to 
instill in them lessons of patriotism and 
good citizenship.” 

Thruout Wisconsin more and more 
schools are adopting the School Savings 
Program, he stated. A report from Mil- 
waukee indicated that about three-fourths 
of all public schools in the city now pro- 
vide it. In many other communities, 
schools are participating in an equally fine 
and satisfying fashion. 





WATSON 


Five Hayward Teachers Get 
School Board Scholarships 


HAYWARD-—Five teachers in the Hay- 
ward Community Schools received scholar- 
ships from their Board of Education to 
continue their studies in their special fields 
during the summer. Those receiving the 
scholarships according to the program 
were Leo Lukes, Bud Karis, James Fortin, 
Jack Clough, and Mable Worman. 

The program was authorized by the 
10, 1958, 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


according to Clifford L. O’Beirne, super- 
intendent of schools. The faculty members 
are recommended by the supervisory and 
administrative staff and approved by the 
Board of Education. The amount of the 
scholarships is $600 each, and provide 
that up to 10% of the faculty may receive 
such scholarships each year. The scholar- 
ships are in line with the National Science 
Foundation’s Summer School Scholarships, 
which pay $600 as a base. 

The program was authorized by the 
Board of Education in connection with 
the salary schedule to give incentive to 
teachers to work on professional advance- 
ment in areas that will benefit Hayward 
Community Schools. The scholarships are 
awarded upon the achievements of the 
teachers and the needs of the school. 


Would You Like to Teach or 
Attend a Seminar Abroad? 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Wisconsin 


teachers who would like an exchange or 
one-way teaching assignment abroad for 
1959-60 or a summer seminar grant for 
1959 should apply to the U. S. Office of 
Education by Oct. 15. According to infor- 
mation received from the Department ap- 
proximately 325 teaching positions in all 
subject fields at the elementary, secondary, 
and junior college levels and seminar 
grants are available. 

For complete information write to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Division of 
International Education, Teacher Ex- 
change Section, Washington 25, D. C. 








ft 
s. Tour ° 2 
Bats Greatest Actor 
io ° 


“Hamlet’s monologue, the 
magic of Prospero, the ‘tomor- 
row and tomorrow and tomor- 
row of Macbeth, . . . and the 
tears of King Lear brought 
shivers in the pit.” 

“Avanti” 
Milan, Italy 


“This year it is not Dylan 
Thomas, but Gielgud, who has 
brought to the Festival its mo- 
ment of glory.” 

“The London Sunday 
Times” 
London, England 


“Right from the beginning, 
Gielgud was concerned with 
giving us as far as_ possible 
that which was most beautiful, 
most poetic, most profound, 
but also that which was the 
wittiest, and most penetrating 
among the many things which 
the genius of Stratford has had 
to say.” 

“Amsterdam” 
The Hague, 
Holland 


“When he speaks the reserve 
melts and yesterday, as Gielgud 
presented Shakespeare to us, his 
face reflected the wholé range 
of human feelings. That was 
the experience of this candlelit 
evening, a man who laughs, 
cries, rejoices and despairs, full 
of pathos and not without 
humor.” 

“Abend” 


Berlin, Germany 








Many UW Graduates Are 
From Wide-Wide World 


MADISON—The University of Wiscon- 
sin’s graduating class of 1958 was again 
one of the most “wide-wide” in the history 
of the University, yet it still remains 
largely “home-grown.” 


Of the 1,750 getting first degrees, 857 
were from Wisconsin homes and 15% from 
outside the state. But of the 2,500 degree 
candidates, 73% were from homes in every 
one of Wisconsin’s 71 counties, with the 
remaining 27% coming from 42 other 
states in the Union and the District of 
Columbia, and from 32 foreign lands and 
Hawaii—lands scattered thruout the world 
from Ethiopia to Scotland and from China 
to Venezuela—an indication of the world- 
wide reputation of the UW _ Graduate 
School. 


Graduates from Other Lands 


Only five states—Vermont, Idaho, Lou- 
isiana, Wyoming, and New Mexico—were 
not represented among Wisconsin’s grad- 
uates of 1958. A total of 114 grads—23 
more than last year’s record number— 
come from foreign lands. These include 13 
from Canada and 23 from India. 

Statistics on the 1958 graduates, com- 
piled by L. J. Lins, associate registrar in 
charge of student personnel statistics, re- 
veal that more than one-fourth of this 
year’s graduates are veterans, nearly one- 
third of them are married, and about 
1,850 are men and some 650 are women. 





PETER LAWRENCE and JERRY LEIDER 


in association with 
TENNENT PRODUCTIONS, Ltd. 


present 


SIR JOHN GIELGUD 


“THE AGES OF MAN’’ 


A Solo Performance 


based on GEORGE RYLAND’S 


Shakespearean Anthology 
MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


November 5th, 1958, 8:15 PM 


500 W. Kilbourn 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
Enclosed, herewith, please find my (check or 
Money Order) in the amount of $ 
cover the cost of ____.tickets at 


Zone___, State 


Enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
MAKE ALL CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE 


MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


MAKE RESERVATIONS EARLY FOR BEST 


SELECTION OF SEATS 
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A textbook on the structure 
and functions of 


Wisconsin local and state 
government 


The Framework of Your 
Wisconsin Government 


This book was written at the 
request and with the help and 
advice of many teachers who 
found little material available 
for teaching local and state 
government. It is designed to 
fit into regular high school 
social studies courses. Over 
20,000 copies have’ been pur- 
chased to date by Wisconsin 
schools. 
Chapters include: 

x The Citizen and His Govern- 


ment 

* School x Villages 
Districts x Counties 

x Towns x State 

x Cities Government 


Mr. John H. Hamburg, princi- 
pal of Edgerton senior high 
school, says this: 

“The Framework of Your 
Wisconsin Government is one 
of the finest pieces of work I 
have seen in a long while. The 
book fills a great need in social 
studies education in Wiscon- 
sin. I am particularly pleased 
with the correct use of terms 
and the expert handling of 
illustrations and charts.” 

The Framework of Your Wis- 
consin Government is available 
to schools at 75 cents per copy. 
A teachers’ manual is included 
free with each 20 copies or 
may be purchased for 10 cents. 


Wisconsin Taxpayers 


Alliance 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 














FOR 30 DAYS ONLY 
Purchase any quantity full-color CUR- 
RICULUM filmstrips at regular price 
$3.95—For each one purchased you may 
get another (your choice) for 1¢ plus 
an old outdated, damaged or black & 
white strip. Catalog of over 600 full- 
color strips FREE upon request. Reju- 
venate your filmstrip library—write 
today. 


CURRICULUM MATERIALS CORP. 


14—20 Glenwood Avenue Raleigh, N. C. 








City and Community Supts. 
Merge Their Organizations 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS—On July 1, the 
city superintendents and the community 
superintendents merged their organizations 
and will be known hereafter as district 
superintendents. This association and the 
county superintendents, the county teacher 
college presidents, and the directors of vo- 
cational and adult education are depart- 
ments of the Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators. 

Officers of the organization which took 
office July 1 are: 

WASA 
Pres.—O. J. Sohrweide, Alma 
Vice-Pres.—B. L. Greenfield, Sheboygan 
Falls 
Sec.-Treas.—Matt Knedle, Wisconsin 
Rapids 


Department Officers 


District Superintendents 
Pres.—Harold Stewart, Shawano 
Vice-Pres.—Dale Davis, Sparta 
Sec.-Treas.—Kenneth Rawson, Clinton- 
ville 
County Superintendents 
Pres.—Michael S. Kies, Milwaukee 
Vice-Pres.—Otto Neumann, Oconto 
Sec.-Treas.—Matt Knedle, Wisconsin 
Rapids 
County Teacher College Presidents 
Pres.—Eugene Laurent, Medford 
Vice-Pres.—Roland Koyen, Richland 
Center 
Sec.-Treas.—Mrs. Phyllis Ritter, Mayville 
Vocational and Adult Education 
Pres.—Norman Mitby, Green Bay 
Vice-Pres.—C. W. Rowe, Rhinelander 
Sec.-Treas.—Rinaldo Bonacci, Ashland 





In Memoriam 


Alex Georgiady, 47, director of instruc- 
tion for the Manitowoc Public Schools, 
died Aug. 14. A graduate of Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, he was principal 
of Oostburg, instructor at the Jefferson 
School in Manitowoc, a critic teacher at 
Eau Claire State College, and an elemen- 
tary teacher at Whitefish Bay, before join- 
ing the staff at Manitowoc in 1944. He 
was a leader in the Wisconsin Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 

= com & 

Fred H. Wandrey, 51, was found dead 
at his home in Green Bay, June 17. He 
had been superintendent of the Green 
Bay Public Schools since 1952. Prior to 
that he had been head of the school sys- 
tems at Beaver Dam, Richland Center, 





and Black River Falls. His experience in 
education included seven years as a class- 
room teacher and six years as a high school 
principal. He was a graduate of River 
Falls State Teachers College and received 
his master’s degree from the University of 
Iowa. 


* * * 


Mrs. Agnes Betts, 84, founder of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teach- 





ers, died May 8. She retired in 1939 after 
teaching in the Waukesha Public Schools 
for 24 years. Her teaching career began in 
a two-room school in Walworth County in 
1895. The following year she went to 
Waukesha where she taught until her mar- 
riage in 1900. As a parent in Milwaukee 
she found a need for better understanding 
of children which resulted in her calling 
together a group of prominent Milwaukec 
clubwomen to discuss the formation of a 
state PTA unit to further cooperation be- 
tween parents and teachers. She served as 
president of the group from 1912 to 1915. 
After the death of her husband in 1912, 
she returned to teaching in the Waukesha 
Public Schools system in 1919, serving on 
the Lincoln Junior High School faculty 
almost continuously until her retirement. 


* * * 


Byron C. Jorns, 59, an artist who has 
been on the University of Wisconsin 
faculty since 1926, died July 7 at Univer- 
sity Hospitals. Widely known for his 
painting of outdoor subjects, he was assist- 
ant professor on the agricultural journal- 
ism staff. 

* * = 


John M. English, 57, instructor for 29 
years at the Madison Vocational and Adult 
School and head of the drivers’ education 
program, died Apr. 29 at his home in 


Madison. 
= & * 


Roy M. Lewis, 73, widely known teach- 
er and administrator, died Apr. 26 in 
Hortonville. A graduate from Lawrence 
College in 1904 and receiving a master’s 
degree from the University of Wisconsin 
1909, he served as principal of the high 
schools at Hortonville and Fairchild and 
later became superintendent of schools at 
Ladysmith. After serving as superinten- 
dent of schools at Beach, North Dakota, 
from 1916 to 1920, he became head of the 
chemistry department of the Riverside 
High School in Milwaukee in 1920 and 
continued in that capacity until his retire- 
ment in 1947. 


* a a 


Lew W. Weisel, 68, a teacher and 
superintendent in the schools of Wisconsin 
for many years and for 34 years a sales- 
man for Ginn and Company, passed away 
in Milwaukee Apr. 23. As a Nebraskan he 
was graduated from the University of 
Nebraska and received his master’s degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. His work as a salesman was largely 
in Wisconsin. He retired on Mar. 1, 1958. 


* * * 


Esther Hyland, 63, passed away at a 
hospital in Ashland following a lingering 
illness. She had taught in Michigan and 
Illinois before joining the Ashland school 
system in 1924. 

a * & 


Mrs. George R. Keachie (the former 
Beulah Post) died at a hospital in Mad- 
ison in May. She was a retired East High 
School mathematics teacher and had pre- 
viously taught in Fond du Lac, Hurley, 
and Nekoosa. She received her master’s 
degree from Columbia University. 


September 1958 
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College Regents Select Ullsvik to Succeed Newlun 


MADISON-—Bjarne R. Ullsvik was 
chosen the 10th president of Wisconsin 
state College at Platteville by the College 
oard of Regents. On July 1 he succeeded 
( hester O. Newlun, president since 1943, 
who retired on June 30. 

The 47 year old Ullsvik was born in 
\fadison and attended the public schools 
aid the University of Wisconsin which 
evanted him a doctor of philosophy degree 
i 1943. After his graduation he became 

member of the faculty at Wisconsin 
Sate College at Eau Claire, and in 1945 
|.» went to Illinois State Normal Univer- 

ty, Normal, Ill. At the time of his selec- 

m he was administrative assistant to 

e president. 


Many Considered 


The College Regents began their search 
{or a new president early this year. Fifty 
.andidates were considered by a screen- 
ing committee of the Board. 

“The selection of the new president 

‘presents many hours of study, meetings, 
ind interviews,” said chairman Foster 
Porter, Bloomington. “It is a fine com- 
inentary on the educational system of Wis- 
consin and the University that the Board’s 
choice was Dr. Ullsvik.” 

The president-elect has been active in 
professional and community organizations. 
He was chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, president of the Bloomington 
Illinois Kiwanis Club, and president of the 
Salvation Army Board. He was a member 
of the Board of Directors of the YMCA, 
Chamber of Commerce, and Mennonite 
Hospital. 


Wis. Chamber of Commerce 
Gives Awards to Teachers 
MADISON—The Wisconsin State Cham- 


ber of Commerce gave awards to two Wis- 
consin teachers for their outstanding teach- 
ing qualities for 1957-58. Vera Mae John- 
son of Ashland was named the teacher 
from the secondary schools, and Mrs. 
Sarah Hughes of Three Lakes was selected 
from the elementary schools. 

Miss Johnson, who teaches commercial 
education at Ashland High School, was 
cited as being outstanding in leadership, 
popularity, and ability. She has been presi- 
dent of the Ashland Education Association 
several times, president of the North—Lake 
Superior Education Association, and has 
served on WEA committees. 

Mrs. Hughes is a principal and a sixth 
grade teacher. She has been teaching for 
22 years and was cited for her complete 
knowledge of any subject she teaches. 


Book Conference Planned 
At UW in Madison, Nov. 1 


MADISON-—A one-day book conference 


has been planned at the Wisconsin Center 
at the University of Wisconsin in Madison 


_ for Saturday, Nov. 1, at 9 A.M. The Joint 


Committee, sponsoring the conference, in- 
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cludes the UW School of Education, the 


UW Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
the UW School of Library, the State 
Library Commission, and the UW School 
of the Air. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
place before librarians examples of most 
effective bulletin boards and book dis- 
plays. On display will be letters from 
famous people indicating their choice of 
books and the Lewis Carroll Shelf Award 
by the University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Suess, a well-known state author 
for children, will be the principal speaker 
at the banquet at the Memorial Union 
Saturday evening. Reservations for the 
banquet should be sent to the UW School 
of Education or the UW _ School of 
Library. 


Wisconsin Teachers at TEPS 


Wisconsin had 29 participants in the 
TEPS Conference at Bowling Green. It 
included college students; classroom, col- 
lege, and university teachers; a State De- 
partment official; association staff mem- 
bers; and a newspaper reporter. Those 
registered were: 

Sally McKnight, Beloit; Rebecca Frank, 
Evelyn Schuh, Cudahy; Stella Pedersen, 
Eau Claire; Maynard Graham, Hudson; 
Irene Hoyt, Janesville; Donald Hoeft, Jef- 
ferson; R. C. Jensen, Kenosha; Sr. M. 
Theodine, La Crosse; R. F. Lewis, Lind- 


ley J. Stiles, H. C. Weinlick, A. W. Zell- 





mer, Madison; Irene Schlei, Manitowish; 
Marie Acker, Menasha.. Gladys S. Cal- 
bick, N. P. Cupery, Robert Dishon, Sr. 
Mary Gerard, Ella Hanawalt, Sr. Mary 
Innocentia, Edith lLuedtke, Sr. Mary 
Magdeline, Inez Richards, John O. Riedl, 
Milwaukee; Alma Therese Link, Oshkosh; 
H. C. Koeppen, Platteville; Esther Jensen, 
Shorewood; Clarice Kline, Waukesha. 








ADDED HELP FOR READING AND SPELLING 
WORD 
STRUCTURING 
Cut-Outs Gea 
For Intergrade Use to Provide Additional 
Learning Experiences with Language, 
Reading, Spelling and Word Structuring. 
Letter Cut-Outs provide vital help in read- 
ing and spelling for pupils. A new presenta- 
tion of Letter Units of two joined letters pro- 
ducing one sound is supplied for word struc- 
turing. Vowels and consonants in contrasting 
colors . . . 45 page Guide explains techniques 
includes sample lessons—stimulating, dynamic, 
flexible instruction. Velour easel board, 241 
letters, storage file. Developed at National 

College of Education, Evanston, Illinois. 


KINDLY PLACE MY ORDER FOR --- SETS 
. . « PRICE $18.00 





Enclosed is Purchase Order 








or My Remittance 
See eeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeseseee 
5 NAME 
» SCHOOL 
5 ADDRESS 
: “Prices Postpaid. Terms 30 days net. 
2 ADHERE-O-LEARNING AIDS, INC. 
a 

ae 





STATE 


Box 32, Dept. 338, Wilmette, Ill. 





PRODUCED BY OIRECTED BY 





SPECIAL MATINEE 


during Teacher's Convention. Thur., Fri., Sat., 


EVENINGS 
Mon. 


Sun., $2.50 & $2.00 _ 


Only Theatre in Wisconsin Where ‘South 
Pacific’’ Can Be Seen in Todd—AO 





RESERVE SEATS NOW FOR THE 
PERFECT SHOW IN TODD-AO! 





BUDDY ADLER JOSTIUA LOGAN rector 


Produced at 20. Century-Fox A MAGNA Production 


Sun., Nov. 6-9 at 1:30 p.m. $2.00 & $1.50. 


thru Fri., $2.50 & $2.00 _ 8:15 p.m. 
Sat. and Holidays, $3.00 & $2.50 8:15 p.m. 
| 7:30 p.m. 
| (Tax incl.) Box Office Open 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 






COLOR BY 


FOX STRAND THEATRE 
510 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





r FOX STRAND THEATRE 
1 510 W. Wisconsin Ave. Tel. BR 1-4242 
| Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
l Please send ~------ CR Sas: OUR 
| performance tickets at $-._____-____ for 
| ‘ipnsitehusapa aaiitiaits (date). Alternate _________. 
PRON * scwccemubtesseeniees eae 
| IE Siete ees enn as anes 
| CO sien gtcrtreee Zone __ State ____ 
l Enclose check or money order (no stamps) 
| payable to Fox Strand Theatre with self- 
addressed, stamped retyrn envelope. 
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Watson Begins ‘Teacher 
Time’ Series on Sept. 16 


MADISON—George E. Watson, state 
superintendent of public instruction, is 
scheduled to present the first program in 
the fourth annual series of “Teacher Time,” 
reports Frank N. Brown, coordinator of 
the State Radio Network’s weekly profes- 
sional program. On Sept. 16 from 4—4:30 
P.M., Watson will speak on the subject, 
“The Job of the Public School.” 


Each Tuesday thereafter thruout the 


mas vacation period, “Teacher Time” will 
offer programs of general and specific in- 
terest to Wisconsin educators. “A Look at 
Purposes” is the general title of the nine 
units planned for the year. On Sept. 23 
the topic will be “Radio and Inservice 
Education,” and for Sept. 30, “School 
Time in Camp.” 

From Oct. 7 to Oct. 28 the unit is en- 
titled “Social Living and Learning,” which 
will consist of four broadcasts primarily 
for elementary school teachers. For Oct. 
7, the topic will be “Developing Human 
Relations,” and Oct. 14, “Understanding 
the World.” 





Getting to on an 


Here is first day fun for teacher and class . . with friendly 
smiles, hand shakes and a catchy, happy tune. 


w HORIZO 
a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 


ne Ns - 





Taking a cue from Mrs. Anna 
in popular play, THE KING 
AND I, you might adapt her 
now familiar singing-game, 
GETTING TO KNOW YOU; for 
any club meeting where you 
have guests or new members. 


USE a record, sheet music or 
song book, that contains this 
song (from library, bookstore 
or music shop). Have group 
form circle (sit or stand). 






aa 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum gives 
you a refreshing, little lift and the smooth, 
natural chewing helps relieve tension, 


LEADER goes through the 
song; group repeats. Then, add 
action. Imitation and gestures 
come easily to young people.. 
Both the shy and more sure 
benefit by the fun of it all. 


EACH TIME group comes to 
“getting to know you”, all smile 
at neighbor; ‘‘getting to like 
you’’, all shake hands with 
neighbor (cross over hands.) 


‘‘NEW things to learn about 
you’’—all stop to hear neigh- 
bor say his name. . Different 
phrases suggest own inter- 
pretative gestures and action. 





Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively, fresh 
flavor of good, delicious 





Programs for the Year 


The title of the units for the remainder 
of the year are “Mental Fitness of Chil- 
dren and Youth,” “What’s Happening to 


the Gifted,” “Theory and Practice in Edu- | 


cation,” “The World of Science,” “You and 
Your Profession,” and “Today’s Language 
Arts.” From January to April the WEA 
will have a five minute period on each 
program to report the progress of legisla- 
tion affecting education in the Wisconsin 
legislature. 


Brown reports that the programs 
planned for the year have been results of 
the questionnaires answered by the teach- 
ers at the close of the “Teacher Time” 
Series last spring. Letters from teachers t 
the State Department and to the State 
Radio Network indicate that many teach 
ers thruout the state are listening to the 
broadcast regularly either individually o 
in groups. In some cases the broadcasts 
are taped and reproduced at teachers 
meetings later. 


WEA Financial Summary 


June, 1958 
Balance June 1 ..... $ 29,677.79 
a err 34,318.78 * 
$ 63,996.57 
Expenditures ....... 34,359.41 * * 
Balance July 1 ...... $ 29,637.16 


Other Accounts: 
Bonds (par value) $117,000.00 
Life Membership 


ME. Gdactas a5 3,378.35 

Retirement Reserve 
BGG. 6 ccais csidlos 754.45 
$121,132.80 


July, 1958 


ewes $ 29,637.16 
204.70 
$ 29,841.86 

12,276.52 


niwed $ 17,565.34 


Balance July 1 
Receipts 


ek eee ee ee 





Expenditures 


Balance Aug. 1 


Other Accounts: 


Bonds (par value) . ..$117,000.00 
Life Membership Fund _ 3,411.13 
Retirement Reserve 


$121,173.12 


* Includes $30,000.00 bonds matured. 


** Includes $19,312.07 (bonds pur- 
chased). 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


September 1958 
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YOURS... for the asking © 


This is your column. It contains offers 
f many educational materials not avail- 
ble in other magazines. Watch for it ia 
ach issue. Order items you can use 
\efore the supplies are exhausted. 


2. “Music For Every Child” folder gives 
ull information on Harmony Band instru- 
nents which makes it possible for chil- 
ren as early as the first grade to play 
hree-part music from the first lesson on. 
Handy Folio Music Co.) 


}, Helpful Materials for Menstrual Edu- 
cation. Indicate quantities of booklets de- 
ired for each age level: 

a. Youre A Young Lady Now is an il- 
ustrated booklet for girls 9-12. 

b. Very Personally Yours is an illustrated 
oklet for girls 12 and older. See ad in 
his issue for ordering free movie by Walt 
Disney Productions and other teaching 
tids. (Kimberly-Clark Corp., Educational 
Department ) 


4. Free Materials on Menstrual Hygiene. 
Indicate quantities desired: 

a. Growing Up and Liking It is a new 
booklet for young girls. 

b. How Shall I Tell My Daughter is an 
illustrated booklet for mothers. See ad in 
this issue for ordering movie on free loan 
for girls 9 to 14 and film for girls 14 and 
older plus other teaching aids. (Personal 
Products Corp.) 


5. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

6. You Can Publish Your Book—A_ 32- 
page illustrated brochure which contains 
information about publishing, publicity, 
sales for every writer. What Every Writer 
Should Know About Publishing His Own 
Book—A 24-page manual of helpful hints, 
do’s and don’ts and facts of life for 
writers. Contains a realistic survey of 
benefits and pitfalls that face writers, the 
answers to questions on how to prepare 
a manuscript, how to go about submitting 
it to a publisher. (Exposition Press) 


9. Folder lists a variety of tours of Europe 
planned especially for students and teach- 
ers. Tours cover from 12 to 19 countries 
and are priced from $1,025 to $1,295. 
(Dittman Travel Organization) 


11. Money-Making Catalog of gifts, gad- 
gets, greeting cards, toys, jewelry, house- 
wares, and stationery, plus sales kit con- 
taining full details on how to make money 
during sparetime. (Greetings Unlimited) 
18. Colored Picture Panels—Four popular 
groups of tropical fishes—55 species in 
natural surroundings. Size 7% x 24 inches. 
(Miracle Filter Co.) 





—> 


21. Samples with brochure and pieces on 
cardboard cut out letters for use on bul- 
letin boards, exhibits, and posters. (The 
Redikut Letter Co.) 

22. Catalog of novelties and hobby goods 
including opaque projectors, science kits, 
ete. 96 pages, 3,000 items. (Johnson Smith 
Co.) 
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MAKE HOLIDAY 

PROFITS NOW! 

Items like this duo-purpose 
Pumpkin-Santa lamp mean extra 
cash sales all year round. Sell 
it for a $1. Pocket the profits! 
Many, many Christmas wraps, 
table decorations and cards, 


UNIQUE MONEY-MAKERS! 

Be-jeweled couple actually 
serve as perfume bottles. Another 
of the many different and 
unusual gift items that makes 
showing the line—Sales in 


your pocket. . 


WRITE TODAY FOR 


FREE CATALOG 


Teachers: Make 
Sparetime Pay $ $ 


Make Money With Novelties 


Colorful plastic Li'l Washer 
Salt & Pepper Shaker with 
sugar bowl tub. Make up to 
40c on each sale. Just one 
of many fast-selling salt & 
Pepper sets. 


Use after-school hours, evenings, or vacations to 
earn extra cash! Just show folks our money-making 
catalog. They'll buy on sight. Order from us at 
wholesale, sell to friends, neighbors at retail. Make 
up to 92% profit on each item. Send for big FREE 
CATALOG right now. Start making extra cash 


right away! 


Gifts Everyone Will Want! 
Our big catalog has 700 
terrific novel items like this 
breathtaking tape dispen- 
ser-pencil sharpener. Sells 


Here's an item so different—no one 


will have seen it in your town. It keeps 
buttons sorted and handy in a very 
simple way. Sells for only $1.25. To 
acquaint you with us, we'll send this 
sample and a money-making sales 
kit and catalog for only 85c. Send 
coupon. 


GREETINGS UNLIMITED, 


8-220 Park Square 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


( Please rush Button Box Sorter sample and money-making sales kit and 


catalog. | enclose 85c. 


0 Please send free catalog of 700 fast sellers. 


Nome___ 








Address seacaae =— ee 
City Zone 


State____ Riaitadats 

















USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
school year of 
1958-59 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


Name 
Subject 
School Name 


School Street Address 


Enrollment: Boys 











——EUROPE ON A BUDGET— 


Folders now available for our 
1959 Economy program. 
With trans-Atlantic steamship pas- 


sage: 
GRAND CIRCLE, 77 days, 18 coun- 
tries; dep. June 6, June 16, July 8-$1245 
STANDARD CIRCLE, 55 days, 13 
countries; dep. June 8, pe” 20, June 
28 . eee ~-$1025 
With trans- Atlentic air passage: 
GRAND AIR CIRCLE, 59 days, 17 
countries; dep. June 12, 19, 26_---$1295 
STANDARD AIR CIRCLE, 43 days, 13 
countries; dep. June 15, June 22-$1095 
Britain, Scandinavia, Italy in all 

itineraries. 
Luxury motorcoach transportation; ex- 
cellent hotels and meals; sightseeing and 
entertainment; prices absolutely inclu- 
sive. Tours expertly conducted through- 
out. 









ky 
Organiza tion 


P. O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 














SUMMER STUDY in 


SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Enjoy in congenial company a stimulating 
vacation full of mew ideas, new sights, 
sounds and people. Earn academic or in- 
service credit in Education, Languages, Lit- 
erature, Music, Art, History, Geography, 
Sociology under distinguished faculty mem- 
bers of U.S. and overseas colleges. Visit 6, 
%, 10 countries at a cost that makes sense— 
much of it tax-deductible. 


STUDY ABROAD 





250 WEST ‘s7th sT., "NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








wea Projector 

X Magnifying 
—Enlarges Pictures, 
Printing, & Objects! 
—Full Color! Readable! 
NEW! Electric Magna- 
Vue Optical Instrument 
projects & enlarges clip- 
pings, pictures, sketches, 
objects in full natural 
color, correctly & read- 
able. Project on wall, 
screen or table. MAGNI- 
FIES 100 AREAS. Enlarges 
any material up to 
3% x4” to 32x40”. Used 
in hundreds of schools, 
homes, businesses. Also 
make signs, sketches easy from any copy. Enameled 
steel, 10x7'4” high. Quality 2” focusing lens. Stand- 
ard 110 volt current. Money back guarantee. (2 for 
Ue... or $4.98 
JOHNSON SMITH CO., Dept. 678, Detroit 7, Mich. 











Just For YOU! 


Localized Teaching Material 


‘‘WISCONSIN’”’ 


A Brilliant, Sparkling FILMSTRIP Lesson 
PLUS A Four-Page Supplementary Guide 
Useful in ALL Grade Levels 
$3.50 ($3.25 if you send check with order) 

2 or more: $3 ea. Order one for each school. 
Visual Education Consultants, Inc., Madison 1, Wis. 
Publishers of VEC WEEKLY News Filmstrips 





CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 


Give Them a Chance 


hol PTUOTUTETeTUreT ae) [CE 





SPECIAL OFFER! 
Two-Octave Symphonet with Music 
Desk Stand and Five Books of Music . . . $1.50 
HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th St. Dept. T 


($2. 65 value) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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RECESS TIME 


What Would You Do? 

Two ladies were discussing what they 
should wear to the country club dance. 

“We're supposed to wear something to 
match our husband’s hair. So I’m going to 
wear black,” said Mrs. Johnson. “What 
will you wear?” 

“Gracious,” gasped her companion, “I 
don’t think I'll go. 


Nonchalant 


A small boy was asked to dine at the 
home of his teacher. His mother asked him 
on his return: 

“You are sure you didn’t do anything 
that was ill-mannered?” 

“Why, no, mother—nothing to speak of.” 

“Then something did happen?” 

“Well, while I was trying to cut the 
meat, it slipped off to the floor. But I 
carried the situation off all right.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Oh, I just said carelessly-like, 
always the way with tough meat’.” 


‘That’s 


No Wasted Effort 


Mother: “Be sure you wash your arms 
before you put on a clean shirt.” 
Junior: “For long or short sleeves?” 


Who Wouldn't? 


Policeman: “How did you knock him 
down?” 
Motorist: “I didn’t. I pulled up to let 


him go across—and he fainted.” 


Years Do Make a Difference 


Josie Johnson brought a friend home 
with her from college for a visit—an ex- 
tremely attractive blonde, and introduced 
her to the family including her great- 
grandfather. “And just think, Debbie,” she 
said, “he’s in his nineties!” 

“My early nineties, that is,” the old gent 
amended, with a gleam in his eye. 


* * 2 


There is nothing so stupid as the edu- 
cated man if you get off the subject he 
was educated in. 


A Modern Mother 

There’s likely to be a breakdown in 
communication between young ones and 
parents unless Pa and Ma learn teen-talk. 

The mother of one 
learned quickly, tho. 

“Mama,” the young lady asked, “may 
I hit the flick?” 

“Hit the flick?” mother repeated. “I’m 
afraid I don’t read you.” 

“Oh, Mama,” sighed the young one, 
“you mean you don’t know? Hit the flick 
just means ‘go to a movie’.” 


“So!” said Mama. “Well, you ask me 


again after you rub the tub, scour the 
shower, spread the bed, 


dish!” 


Heterogeneous Grouping 

Father: “I'm worried about your being 
at the bottom of the class.” 

Son: “Don’t worry Pop, they teach the 
same stuff on both ends.” 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS 
FREE! Send name—no 


money—for names and ad- 
dresses of editors now buy- 
ing from heginners, also 
descriptions of short para- 
graphs for which they pay 
$2.00 to $25.00 each. 


you don’t have to be a trained author to make 
money writing. Hundreds now getting checks 
every week for short paragraphs. I tell you what 
to write, where and how to sell. Easy coaching, no 
tedious study. Lots of small checks add up quickly. 

Send name for information and list. I’ll mail every- 
thing right away —Free! BENSON BARRETT, 

Dept. 160-W, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, III. 





















PRACTICAL HELP 
FOR CRAFT TEACHERS 


FREE—100 PAGE 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 


100 pages of ideas, projects, supplies and acces- 
sories for year ’round classroom education and 
training. This amazing Leathercraft catalog 
features complete kits with easy instructions, 
and thousands of low-cost supplies and tools. 
Features Special Quantity Discounts! Send for 
your catalog today... 
You pay LESS at TANDY’S! 


TANDY LEATHER CO. Since (1919) 
P. O. BOX 791-HF FORT WOFTH, TEXAS 

















NEWEST work in the field of Developmental 

Reading. 

AUTHORITATIVE. written by Reading Improve- 

ment experts at Purdue University and Indian- 

apolis schools. 

DESIGNED for the experienced teacher without 

specialized reading training who wants to be- 

come active in this field. 

Compsers INFORMATION 

how to set up a Reading Improvement Lab- 

oratory 

how to organize and administer reading pro- 

grams 

@ what materials, books and equipment are 
necessary including 30 complete lesson plans 

The HANDBOOK FOR INSTRUCTORS IN DEVELOP- 

MENTAL READING in Secondary borg and 

College. PRICE $5.00 


PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. 
105 West Adams Street Chicago 3, Illinois 


BS A i a ecm 








sub-teenager 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative ‘publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten.: MR. KORY 
489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











and swish the 





Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. No. STM-3 


Exposition Press/386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 





CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids 
3ulletin Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Let- 
ter Patterns, Signs, Displays, ete. Avail- 
able in nine popular sizes, nine standard 
colors and also the uncolored letters 
Write for samples, brochure and prices 
THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 









September 1958 
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Merle Grodland, representing American Seating Co., presents scholarship check to Robert 
W. J. Weiss, Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., Morgan Butler, 
president, Waukesha Board of Education, and R. G. Hein, Waukesha superintendent. 


Nheeler. Others I. to r.: 


Wheeler Wins American 
Seating Company Award 


WAUKESHA-—Robert C. Wheeler, in- 
structor in biology in the Waukesha High 
School, as well as audio-visual director, 
was honored recently for his prize-winning 
entry in a national teachers’ contest spon- 
sored by American Seating Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Wheeler was pre- 
sented with a check for $500 by Merle 
Grodland, manager of the seating firm’s 
Midwest Division. The award was made 
during a presentation dinner attended by 
school officials and representatives of the 
American Seating Co. 

Wheeler is one of 20 winners of $500. 
The first prize was a two-weeks’ vacation 
to Europe for two. 


Scholarships to Help 


Commenting on the contest Grodland, 
American Seating spokesman, said, “Our 
company, being sensitive to the great deal 
of concern over education during the past 
year, wanted to help in some way, and 
realizing the financial problems facing 
teachers, felt that providing 20 summer 
scholarships in the amount of $500 each 
would best serve the cause.” 

A contest was developed for teachers 
in which each was asked to state in 25 
words or less, “I like American Seating 
Company school furniture because—.” 
Winners were selected on the basis of 
originality, sincerity, and aptness of 
thought. 


Administrators and School 
Boards to Hold Sessions 


WINNECONNE-—The Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of School Boards and the Wiscon- 
sin Association of School Administrators 
will jointly hold a series of evening re- 
gional meetings thruout the state in Sep- 
tember and October, according to an an- 
nouncement released by George Tipler, 
— of the WASB. General subjects 

» be considered at each meeting include 

Organizing the School Program—Our Big- 
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THE COMPLETE MODERN TEST PROGRAM 


Newly Revised 
American School 


Achievement Tests 


% Kindergarten through 9th Grade 


% Complete Norms 


*% Self-scoring and time-saving 





% Equivalent Forms D, E, F, and G 
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How Do You Measure? 


@ Every teacher is under obligation to help advance 
his profession. This is part of what it means to be a 
teacher. 

To teach is to engage in work of the most vital 
service to humanity. Therefore, a part of every teacher's 
responsibility is to assure adequate standards of prepa- 
ration, suitable facilities and programs for students, 
and fair compensation and wholesome working condi- 
tions for teachers themselves. Work for such standards, 
facilities, and conditions goes far beyond personal con- 
cern. It is essential to the welfare of education and 
thus to the nation. 

But progress toward higher standards in education 
cannot be made by individuals working alone. Such 
progress requires united stands and united efforts by 
the professon—efforts that can be made only by teach- 
ers united thru membership in their professional asso- 
ciations, local, state, and national. Only thru profes- 
sional organizations can teachers speak out with an 
independent voice strong enough and respected enough 
to accomplish their goals. 

Thru strong local and sectional associations, teachers 
have a voice which can be raised in support of sound 
education, good school buildings and _ facilities, and 
adequate budgets in their communities. Thru their wel- 
fare committees they stand together for good salaries, 
reasonable teaching loads, and fair personnel practices. 

Thru a strong Wisconsin Education Association, 
teachers help advance their profession by speaking in 
a unified voice before our state government and the 
citizens of Wisconsin in support of state aid for schools, 
higher certification standards, adequate retirement sys- 
tem, and many other educational improvements of state- 
wide importance and concern. 

Thru a strong National Education Association, pro- 
fessional educators join with their colleagues every- 
where to represent education to the public, in the 
nation’s press, radio, television, and motion pictures, 
to Congress and other agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and to the world. 

United in effective professional organizations teachers 
multiply their strength. United teachers receive greater 
support for education, better conditions for themselves, 
and higher prestige for the profession. 

Every teacher can help advance his profession, can 
share by participating actively in teacher organizations. 

Teachers who measure up professionally belong to 
their professional associations—local, sectional, the 


WEA, and the NEA. 
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It’s Time for Action 


@ November is an important month for you. It is elec- 
tion time, Teachers of Wisconsin will choose the lead- 
ers of their professional organization and also help citi- 
zens of the state select their county, state, and federal 
officers. 


On page 8 of this Journal is the announcement of the 
offices to be filled in the WEA. On November 6, ap- 
proximately 500 delegates in your Representative As- 
sembly will choose a president-elect, who will be your 
president in 1960, first, second, and third vice presi- 
dents, a treasurer, and Executive Committee members 
from Districts If and V. To stimulate interest in your 
WEA and to give your delegates the opportunity to 
make a choice between candidates, we suggest that 
you look among your colleagues, agree on an individual 
who you think deserves recognition and who _ has 
taken an active interest in promoting the profession, 
and then see that that person is nominated. Presidencies 
of local and sectional educational associations and 
aggressive committee work on local, sectional, and state 
levels are excellent training and proving grounds for 
the positions of leadership in the state association. 
Above all it is not a healthy sign to find positions for 
which there are no nominees when the deadline for 
filing nominations on September 25 is reached. It is 
true that nominations may be made from the floor at 
the Representative Assembly, but it does not provide 
opportunity for delegates to consider the relative merits 
of the candidates. 


All positions open for election are important. All 
officers with the exception of the treasurer and execu- 
tive secretary are voting members of the Executive 
Committee and each one by constitutional provision is 
an ex-officio member of some WEA committee. Further- 
more, it should be understood that there is no consti- 
tutional provision for succession to leadership except 
in case of a vacancy during the year. Every position is 
open to any member who may choose to become a 
candidate, 


On November 4, you will elect county, state, and 
federal officials. Altho some positions are purely admin- 
istrative, your legislators, governor, congressmen, and 
United States senator whom you choose will be in posi- 
tions to determine educational policy. For education to 
advance, as we think it should, requires state and fed- 
eral legislation. Reorganization, certification of teachers, 
and financing of public education are but a few of the 
issues requiring legislative action. No doubt the candi- 
dates present attitude toward these issues is most likely 
the one that will govern his vote when the crucial time 
arrives to make his decision on a measure. To know 
his convictions before election rather than after is vital 
to democratic processes. 

We are not telling you how to vote, but we are urg- 
ing you to consider the candidates promises for the 
future and his record of the past and then use your 
good judgment. By all means vote! 


September 1958 





